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| training of the horses affords the sporting world of Calcutta an addition- | labour of fature generations, as chance may dictate, will yield sustenance 
| al incitement to the healthful practice of early rising. to the thistle which wars agwinst the fertility of nature, or the grain 
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At six, or soon after, that arch-enemy of European constitutions, the 





It is the contrast 


[ror THE ALBION, | 


STANZAS—FOR MUSIC. 
In the days of my childhood 
Irov'd thro’ the wildwood 
And my senses were ravish'd as round me I gaz’d; 
The clear summer fountains, 
And the blue distant mountains 
Reflected and welcom'd each sun-beam that blaz’d: 
The breeze which blew sofily 
Bore fragrance, as oftly 
It swept o’er the landscape all cover'd with dow’rs 
That bloom'd in the freshness of morn: 
How sad is the thought that those hours, 
When visions so bright 
Fiil'd my beart with delight, 
Will never—ah, never return! 


Then birds carol’d sweetly 
As the night shadows fleetly 
Dispers’d o'er the vallies and melted away : 
The Herdsman with lightness 
Hail'd the first blush of brightness 
Which glow’d in the East at the dawn of the day— 
Ah! then whilst I relish’d 
All nature embellish’d 
With the loveliest tints that could gladden the eye, 
Or the bosom from sorrows dismiss, 
Iknew not the weight of a sigh ; 
But I dreamt that each year 
Of the Future would wear 
The same changeless aspect of bliss— 


Those dreams which [ cherished 
Have long since all perish’d; 
Proud Manhood views coldly the sporis of the Boy: 
The gay needless ramble 
And the light laughing gambol 
No more, as they once did, awaken to joy: 
The incense bas vanish’d, 
The Roses are banish'd, 
Which breath’d and which budded o’er life’s early path, 
And the brow is now clouded, forsooth : 
But if Age any bitterness hath, 


Of itself with the Pasi— 
With the rich-shining picture of Youth ! 


Petersburgh, Va., June, 1832. 


sun, begins to dart, from above the tall mansions of Couringhee, its into 
lerable rays across the bitherto thronged plain; and the “ Qui hi” who 
has any respect forthe well being of his liver, shrinks appalled from its 
increasing disk, sneaks home, delivers his reeking borse to the attendant 
syce, and, exhausted with the monstrous exertion he has undergone 
creeps ander his musquito curtain, and dozes, a bearer fanning him, un- 
til half-past eight. 

A bath—-the greatest luxury in India—-and perhaps shampooing 
wind him vp for the breakfast of tea, muffins, and piliau, at lall-past 
nine; after which those who are fortunate enough to have offices, repair 
thither in buggy or palankeen; and, with white jacket on back and pua- 
kah over head, earn, tant bien que mal, their rupees and their tiffen 
This subsidiary meal is a favourable mid-day pastime of both the ladics 
und men of the Presidency, and isthe only repast at which appetite ge 
nerally presides. A rich hash, or hot curry, followed by a well-cooted 
bottle of claret, or Hodson’s pale ale, with a variety of eastern fruits, 
are thus despatched at 2 o'clock, forming in fact a dinner, whilst the so- 
calied meal at 8 o'clock would be better named supper. 

Idle men employ the above hours in visiting, billiards, or the auction 
rooms. 
find the gates of the “compound” closed, he Is to deduce that the 
Bebee Sabibt is not visible. Should they be thrown open, on the con- 
trary, he draws a favourable augury—(which, however, may still be ne- 
gatived by the Cerberus Durwan})—dashes through the portal, draws 
up sharp ander the columned entrance, jumps out, and is received at the 
{ door—(there is not a knocker ‘in all, India!)—by a respectable but 
| pompous and most deliberate Jepader, who, striding before the Bhar 

kee-Sahib§—the ivory tassels of his dagger rattling as he walks—leads 
| him through a darkened ante-room, (where another attendant, within 
| hearing of the delicate “ Quihi!” of the lady, rises wakefully and 
salaams, or sifs sleepily and nods,) and finally introdaces him by his 
name (strangely distorted, however) into the yet more obscured sane 
tum Here, seated in luxurious feuteuil, and fanned by the wav 
ings of the heavy-flounced punkah, the eyes of the visitor (albeit as 
yet unused to the tender twilight of the hermetically-closed apartment) 
discover the fair object of his visit. He is seated; obvious topics are 
dispatched, and happy is it for absent acquaintances if the late arrival of 
| asbip, ora new novel is at band to furnish external matter for discus- 
stow. tn default of this diversion, living victims are offered up at the 
shrine of tittle-tatfle—I won't call it scandal—* attentions” and “inten 
tions” are anatomized; flirtations analyzed; couples, as adverse as fire 
and water, are wedded and bedded; and friends, as attached as (win- 
brothers, are paraded with “pistols for two” under the “Great Tree,” 


whiter by Indian seclusion, is not more actively employed in torturing 
her tamboured muslin, than is her tongue in torturing and distorting 
facts—I won't say characters—the gentleman attacks the men, the lady 
the women; each defends the opposite sex, and they separate mutually 


In the former ceremonial, should the visitor, going his rounds, | 


The lady’s ivory stilletto, urged by her white fingers rendered still | 


which is the support of our existence,—to the nightshade with its dead! 
fruit, or the creeping violet with iis sweet pertume. The heart whiek 
has throbbed so tumuliuously with the extreme of love, and which has 
been riven with the exceg of woe, will shortly pant no more, The 
‘mind which has been borne down by the irresistible torce of passion,— 
| which has attempted to stem the torrent, but in vain, and since the rage 
j of it has passed away, bas been left like the once fertile valley which has 
been overflowa, a waste of barrenness and desolation,—will shortly 
| cease from its wearied action. Ina few brief days | must appear in the 
presence of an offended, yet merciful Savour, ~ wf offering every thing 
| weeps at the insanity of our rejection. Let then the confessions of 
| Henrique serve as # beacon to those who are inclined to yield to the 
| first impulse; when, alarmed at the discovery of their errors, they will 
find that conviction bas arrived too late, like me, they will be irresistibly 
impelled against the struggles of reason and of conscience. 
fam an Englishman by birth: my parents were called away before 
| T was five years old; yet still Lbave a dreaming, memory of my mother 
|= a faint recollection of one at whose knees Lused, each night, to hold 
up my little hands in orison, and who blessed her child as she laid bim 
to repose. 

But L lost those whose precepts might have been valuable to me in 
| afterlife, and was left to the guardianship of one who thought that, in 
attending to my worldly interests, he fulfilled the whole duty which was 
| required of him. My education was not neglected, but there was no 
| one to advise me apon points of more serious importance. Naturally of 
ja fiery and impatient temper,—endued with @ perseverance w hich was 
lonly increased by the obstacles which presented themselves, [ en- 
| couraged any feeling to be working in my mind in preference to repose, 
which was hatefal. To such excess did it arrive as I grew up, that dif- 
culty and danger, even pain and remorse, were preferable to that calm 
sunshine of the breast which others consider as enviable, 1 could exist 
| bat by strong sensations: remove them, and I felt as does the babitual 
dronkard in the morning, until bis nerves have been again stimulnted by 
a repetition of bis draughts. My pursuits were of the same tendency: 
|constant variety and change of scene were what I coveted, I felta 
| desire “to be imprisoned in the viewless winds, and blown with restless 
| violence about the pendant world.” At night I was happy ; for, as soon 
| as sleep had sealed my eyes, I wet ang | dreamt that I had the power of 
| wrostation, and, in my imagination, cleaved through the air with the 
[down of an enyle, soaring above my fellow-creatures, and looking 





down upon them and their ceaseless drudgery with contempt. 

To « mind thus constituted by nature, and unchecked by council, it is 
| not surprising that the darling wish and constant idea was to roam the 
| world; and the vast ocean, which offered to me the means of gratifying 
my passion, was an object of love and adoration. I I bad not the poms 7 
of the eagle with which fancy had supplied me in my dreams, sti!l Leould 
fly before the wings of the wind, and, as iam wrial excursions when 
asleep, leave no track behind. As soon as I had arrived at the age which 
allowed me to take possession of my property, L sought the element so 















































































































| satished with themselves,—not overhearing the exclamation from the | congenial to my disposition, For some years | continued the profession, 
| neighbouring verandah, “There is Captuin A. only jost going away | and was fortunate in my speculations; but L cared litte for gain: my 
| from Mrs. B; what can he have been doing there these three hours, | delight was in roving from clime to clime, fying before the gale,—in 
“A storm! A storm!” the Wreckers ery | W hilst Mr. B is at office 7"—but this smacks of persiflage! To our sub- | looking with defiance at the vast mountainous seas which threatened to 
As they look from the shore—yet no sere seems nigh; | ject-— I'he tifen being concluded, many bave recourse to a siesta, to re- |os erwhelm me,—in the roaring of the wind,—in the mad raging of the 
But wind and billow., rack and ship ’ eruit their forces and to killtime. ; | surf,—in the excitemeut of battle,—even in the destruction and disasters 
Along the main seem ail asleep : . | ‘Towards six, the orb of day, tending towards the western horizon, be- of the wreck 
But where is the day ?—'Tis gone! Not a trace | gins to relax the vigour of his rnys; the lengthening shadows give evi- | It may be # source of astonishment that I arrived at the oge of thirty 
Of the sun! The cloud bas taken his place dence of his decline ; and ere he has quite deserted the glowing heavens, | without ever feeling the sensation of love; bat so it was. The most 
And moves not—breaks not—hanging  aty the echoes of Caleutta are awakened by the rattling—ratiling indeed! | power rful of excitements, whieh was so to influence my future existence, 
As ‘twere fix'd in the sultry, thick’ning air! ; —of hundreds of equipages, from the lordly coaci-aud-four to the less- | had not yet been called into action: but it was roused at last, and, like 
a ' aspiring but dapper buggy, from the costly Arab chargerto the ambling | the hurricane, swept every thing before it in rain and desolation. I was 
Pegu pony. All burry tothe same point, urged by the desire of seeing | at Cadiz, here I had arrived with « valuable cargo, when it was pro- 
and being seen; and indeed those morose few, who are not instigated | posed that I should witness the ceremony of taking the White Veil. As 
by these all-potent motives, are obliged to resort to the same mall, asthe | the young woman who professed was of a noble family, and the pol 
only well-watered drive, At dusk the Course and Strand are deserted: emnity wasto be condacted with the greatest splendour, | consented. The 
—except by afew choice spirits, who love to breathe the cool air of | magnificent decorations of the church, the harmony of the singing, the 
moonlight and to listen tothe soft whisperings of .... . the evening | solemn pealing of the organ, the splendid robes of the priests in contrast 
breeze, rather than the coarse steam of viands and the bubbling of bou- | with the sombre humility of the friars and nuns, the tossing of the cen- 
kahs—the world of Calcutta is dressing for dinner; and by & o'clock it sers, the ascending clouds of frankincense, and, above all, the extreme 
is seated at that important, but often untasted meal. In the hospitable | beauty of the fair devotee,—produced feelings of interest which I had 
mansions of the ‘upper servants” of the Company the tables groan | not imagined could have been raised from any description al pageantry. 
She ree|s!—recoils, and strikes again! j under the weight of massive plate, and, what is worse, under whole When the ceremony was over, I quitted the chureh with — and _— 
They hoist the long-boat out !—In vain hecatombs of beef and mutton. I have frequently seen—horresco re- | erful sensations, avhich at the time I could not precisely ana nt 4 ut 
’Tis swampt!—She now beats broadside on— | ferens !—in aside-dish, which would have been mach more appropriate- | when I laid down on my couch, I perceived that, although the splendour 
| 


THE WRECKERS. 
By Sheridan Knowles. 


A flash !—Another!—sky and main 

Begin to move '—A flash again ! 
Thunder—wind—the storm is come, 

The sea’s a smoking sheet of foam! 

Rain !—It pours in floods, as though 

The clouds did mock the floods below ! 

Aud the vessel, from her anchors torn, 

Towards the shore by the raging billows is borne. 


Hurra !—Hurra!—A wreck !—Hurra! 
She strikes!—By the board her tall masts go; 





il F ' , ly tenanted by an appetizing fricandeau or atempting riz de veau,—two | of the rights were but foint in my recolleetion, the image of the sweet 
ple —— ~ ene legs of mutton, or twin turkeys; yet with all this profusion, scarcely girl kneeling before the alter was engraveo on me Fay Pee (may sped 
May heaven have mercy on her crew! at two, to be able to look without shuddering upon the slaughtered | mosphere, is the forerunner of the tempest. 1 could not sleep; but tos- 
herds—much less to taste (wo mouthfuls. | sing from one side to the other during the whole night, rose the next 

Champaign and claret, delightfally cooled with ice or saltpetre, are | morning feverish and unrefreshed. c : 

real luxuries ; and, ere the inst course is well off the table, an isolated | Following, as usual, the impulse of my feeling, I re ired to her rela- 
bubble announces the first houkah! others drop in, the jingling of Sup- | tive, who had taken me to witness the ceremony, and persuaded him to 
pooses is heard; a rich, though rather overcoming odour pervades the | introduce me at the wicket of the convent. ; / 

air; handsome mouth-pieces of amber, gold, silver, or Videri, decked | As she had yet one year of probation previous to her taking the final 
with snowy ruffles, insinuate themselves from under the arms of the | vows, which were for ever to seclude her from the world, tm seeing ber 
chairs; a the pauses in the sometimes languid and ill-sustained con- | there was no dificulty. Her duteous resignation to the will of her pa 
versation are deprived of their former awkwardness by the full sonorous | rents, ber serene and beautiful countenance, ber angelic smile—all con- 
drone of a dozen of these princely pipes. tributed ta the increase of my passion; and, after an hour's conversation, 


any one has sufficiently recovered from the heavy tiffen despatched | siness, & restlessness, a vacuumin my bosom, w 





EPITAPH ON JOHN ADAMS, 
OF SOUTHWELL, A CARRIER WHO DIED OF DRUNKENNESS. 
John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 
A carrier who carried his can to his mouth well, 
He carried so much, and he carried so fust, 
He could carry no more, so was carried at last ; 
For the liquor he drank being too much for one, 
He could not carry off, so he's now carri-on. 





= —- I left her with my heart in astate of tumult, of wy is not sy noe 
A DAY AT CALCUTTA. * Enclosure round the house. | press tue idea. My visits were repeated again and again In a short 
In the hot weather—and nine months of the twelve are hot—the An- t ee | tigee 5 doctared ey continents, end found n8.5 eran Resepen to ener 


Before 1 quitted Cadiz, which my ments rendered 
Bengalee—unless he has been late at a party the night before, or i Strange gentleman. 


oves bis bed better than his health—i d by th tual i ~ =- =, — re pone — b ee “4 
; | > —is rouse y the punctual warning . . a . , | there were still nine months to pass awa sto ber " 
of his bearer, ‘Sahib! Sebib! it bas struck rte. oad dnt leting, by MANUSCRIPT OF THE MONK, RECORDING THE ja monastic life, before that oodad had aed { faithfully pro to 
the assistance of the same domestic officer, a hasty toilette, he mounts DISCOVERY OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. | -etorn, and claim ber as my own. As we professed the same faith, and 
bis Arab, and by half-past four is inking bis constitutional canter round| Before I am summoned to that offended tribunal, to propitiate which I she had only been sacrificed that the possessions of ber brother might not 
the dew-freshened race-course. There—unless, as is sometimes the | have passed so many years in penitence and prayer, let me record for | be diminished by the fortune which her marriage would require, I did 
case, he be too languid to be social—he joins company with some of | the benefit of others the history of one, who, yielding to fatal passions, | not anticipate any objections from her parents. 1 required no dower, 
the many acquaintances he is sure to fail in with; and discusses the embittered the remainder of his own days, and shorlened those of the | having more than sufficient to supply ber withevery luxury. We parted: 
merits of the last batch of claret, ‘per petite Louise,’ from Bourdeaux, | adored pertner of his guilt. Let my confession be public, that warning | our hands trembled as we locked our fingers through the grating; our 
or the last batch of misses, ‘per Duchess of Bedford,’ from England; | may be taken from my example; and may the sincerity with which I | tears fell, bat cvuld not be mingled; our lips « vivered, but could not 
the last act of Government, or the last dinner at Gunters. Or. if there acknowledge my offence, and the tears which I have shed, efface it from | meet; our hearts were beating with excess of love, bat I could not 
be any that he has chanced to fal! out with, he may on the same spot, | the accumulated records of the wilfalness and disobedience of man! strain ber in my embrace. “In three months more, Rosina!” exclaim 
under the well known ‘ Great Tree,” discuss his point of honour without In a few days this attenuated frame will be mingled with the dost | «dL, asl walked hackward from the grating, my eyes still fixed upon- 
danger of interruption. During the months preceding the races, the | trom which it sprung, and scattered by the winds of Heaven, or by the | bor “ Till then, farewell, Hearique! Relying upon your feith and ho 


offending. 
























































26 Ce Alvion. 
— : ns . F = vessel tothe wind the hoisted out the long boat. Having thrown into | 
nour, I shail not hesitate to cherish your dear image in my heart; } , y ate ; ‘ 

’ nen, Radio tanet inte? _and hurried from | her a seanty su of provisions and water, with afew necessaries, 
aateeperenms by ber feelings, Rosina burst into tears, an they brought my Sor Med Resiad Wreaths cabin, asl, placing her in 
. slied with prosperous gales, and arrived safely at my own country. | the boat, released and ordered me to follow. As soon as 1 wasin the | 


| 
My ventures were disposed of: I realized a large sum of money, had 





boat, they cut the rope by which it was towed, and we were soon left at | 
all my arrangements, and in a few days intended to return Lo | a distance astern. , 
pee arg ot A sommeaant with Rosina. I a in the metropolis Glad to escape from the ervelty of man, I cared little for the danger to} 
impatiently waiting for the remainder of the freight to be put on board | which we were subjected (rom the elements. I consoled my frightened 
of the vessel in which I had taken my passage, when, one evening, as | Rosina ; I stepped the mast, hoisted the sail, and steered in a southerly 
was sauntering in the Park, anticipating the bliss of rejoining the object) direction, with the intention of landing on some part of the African | 
of my affectiva, | was rudely pushed aside by a personage richly attired, | coast. So far from being alarmed at my situation, [felt happy. I was 
who was escorting two of the ladies of the Court. Fired at the insult, | in a frail bark; but I bad within it all that I cared for in this world. | 
and, as usual, acting upon the first impulse, I struck bim in the face, and | sailed I knew not where, but Rosina was in my company : I felt the un- 
drew my sword—forgetting at the time that I was in the precinets of the | certainty of our fate, bat was nore than compensate by the certainty of | 
Palace. 1 was seized and imprisoned: my offence was capital; my ad-| possession. The wind rose, the sea ran high, and curled in threatening 
versary a relation of the King's. I offered a large sum for my release; foum; we darted with rapidity before it; and, steering with one arm, | 
but when they found out that I was wealthy, they rejected, as lin-| while Rosioa was clasped in the other, I delighted in our romantic situa. | 
creased, my offers, untill was compelled to sacrifice one balf of wy | tion; and, pleased with the excitement which it created, | was blind to 
worldly possessions to escape from the severity of the Star Chamber. the danger which we encountered. , 
But the loss of property was nothing; I had still more than enough: it) For six days we ran before the wind, when an eccomulation of clouds | 
was the dreadfal length of my confinement, during which anniety had upon the southern horizon indicated that we should bave a change 1) 
swelled hours into days, and days into months of torture and suspense bad no compass in the boat, but had steered by the sun during the day, 
I had been incarcerated more than a year before 1 could obtain my re- | and by the stars during the night. 1 now considered myself well to the 
lease. When in my imagination | conjured up Rosina lamenting my ine southward, and determined upon running eastward, that I might gainthe 
fidelity, reproaching me in her solitude for my broken vows, and (there | African shore; but the gale was too os to permit me to bring the | 
was madness in the very thought) yielding in her resentment and her | broadside of my small bark to the wind, and I was compelled to continue 
grief to the solicitations of her parents, and taking the veil —I was fran- | my course in a southerly direction. 
tie; Ltore my hair, beat the walls of my prison, raved for liberty, aod| For the first time, a sensation of alarm came over me; we had but 
offered to surrender up every shilling that L possessed. | two days’ sustenance, and Rosina was worn out by constant exposure. 1 | 
Freedom was obtained at last; [flew to the sea coast, chartered a myself felt the necessity of repose: it was with difficulty that I could | 
small veseel, and chiding the winds as we scudded along, because they kee» my eyelids raised ; every minute Nature imperivusly demanded 
would not blow with a force equal to my impetuous desires, arrived at | ber rights, and | nodded at the helm. 
Cadiz. It was late in the evening when I disembarked and repaired to I was in a melancholy reverie, when I thought that I perceived, as the 
the convent: so exhausted was I by contending hopes and fears, that it | clouds un the horizon occasionally opened, something that had the ap- 
was with difficulty | could support my own weight. LI tottered to the | pearance of the summit of a precipice. They closed again; I watched 
wicket, aud demanded my Rosina. them with anxiety until they gradually rolled away, and discovered a 
“ Are youa near relation,” inquired the porteress, “that you request | lofty island, covered with trees and verdure down to the water's edge. 
the presence of a sister?” Her interrogation decided the point; Rosina | [ shouted with delight, and poimted it out to Rosina, who answered my 


reeled, and I fell senseless on the pavement. Alarmed at the circum- 
stance, the porteress ran to the Lady Abbess, informing her that a person | ceived that the smile was forced to please me, the intelligence I bad im- 
had asked for Sister Rosina, and, receiving her answer, had fallen seuse- ) parted affording her but little pleasure. Lascribedit to weariness and 
less at the wicket. Rosina was present at the narration; her heart told | exhaustion; and hoping soon to be able to relieve her, I steered direct for 
her who it was; also told her that [had not been faithless. Joy at my | the only part of the shore which promised usa safe descent. In an hour 
fidelity, and grief at her own precipitancy, which rendered it unavailing, I was close to it; and, anxious to land before dark, I steered the boat 
overpowered ber, and she was led to her cell ina state as pitiable as ) with the sail hoisted through the surf, which was much heavier than I ex- 
mine. |} pected. As soon as her bow struck the beach the boat was thrown on 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself in bed. I had been | her broadside, and it required all my exertion to save my beloved, which 
there for weeks in a state of mental alienation. With reason and memo- | | did not effect without our being completely washed by the surf, which, 
ry misery returned, but was no longer in the phrenzy of excilement: | jn afew minutes, dashed the boat to pieces. Ibore her toa cave ata 
my mind was as exhausted as my body, and I felt a species of calm de-| sport distance from where we landed; and, wrapping her up in a cloak 
spair, Convinced that all was lost, that an insuperable bar was placed | which [ had saved from the boat, took away ber nun’s attire, and ex 
between Rosina and me, I reasoned myself into a kind of philosophy, and | posed it to dry in the powerful rays of the sun. I went in search of food, 
resolved, as soun ast could recover my strength, to fly from a place | which I soon obtained: banana and cocoa-nuts grew in profusion and in 
which had been the scene of so much anticipated happiness, and of so beauty, and fresh water ran down in noisy rills. I bore them to her, 
much real woe. : ; ’ , and congratulated her that we were now beyond all pursuit, and ina spot 

One desire still remained; itwas to see Rosina previous to my de-| which promised to supply us with all that we required. She smiled lan- 
parture, that I might explain the cause of my delay. Conviction told guidly; her thoughts were elsewhere. Her clothes were dry, and! 
me that it was wrong; but the impulse [ could not resist: had I not brought them to her: she shuddered at the sight of them, and seemed to 
yielded to it, I shouid have been unfortunate, but not guilty. muster up her resolution before she could putthem on. Night closed in 

[ wrote to her upbraiding her for her precipitation, and imploring a| upon us, and we remained in the cave; our bed was formed of the 
final interview. Her answer was affecting—it brought showers of tears | cloaks and the sail of the boat; and, locked in each other's arms, sepa- 
from my eyes, and again inflamed my love. The interview was refused, | rated from all the world, and living but foreach other, we fell asleep. 
as it could be productive of no benefit, and would only carry forth feel. | The morning broke: not a cloud was to be seen through the blue ex- 
ings in opposition to her duty; but it was so kindly, so gently negatived, | panse. We walked out, and dwelt in silent admiration upon the splen- 
that it was evident her inclination was at variance with her pen; and on | dour of the scene. The island was clothed in beauty; the sun poured 





my repeating the request, as a proof that her affection had been sincere, | bis genial rays upon the wild fertility of nature; the birds were warbling 


she unwillingly acceded | forth their notes of joy: the sea was calm and clear as a mirror, reflect- 

We met--for our misery—for our guilt, we met.—From that moment, | ing the steep hills which towered above each other. ‘ Here then, Rosi- 
I resolved never to abandon her—religion, virtue, morality, every feel- | aa,” cried I, at last, with rapture, “we have all that we require, blessed 
ing was borne away by the re-appearance of the object of my adoration; | in each other's love.” 
and before the interview was over, L again dared to breathe vows of fi- | 
delity to one who had devoted herself to her God. “ This cannot be, 
Henrique,” said Rosina; ‘ we must meet no more: reflect, and you will 
be convinced of its impropriety. No dispensation from the vow will be 
permitted by my parents—all hopes of union in this world are over— 
Ob! may we meet in Heaven! and she clasped her hands in anguish as 
she disappeared. 

I returned home, every pulse beating to madness, Again I addressed 
her, imploring another meeting ; but received a firm denial. So far from 
being baffled at this addition to the obstacles which presented them- 


conscience, without which I feel that I cannot live. I love you—love 
| you dearly—dote upon you, Henrique; you eannot doubt it after all 
| that has occurred; but now, that the delirium of passion has subsided, 
| conscience has been busy—too busy, for it has embittéred all; and I feel 
that happiness is own for ever. 1 wedded myself to God; I chose my 





| atthe altar; and I abandoned this world for that which is to come. 
What have I done?—I have been unfaithful to bim—left him, to in- 
: we * dulge a worldly passion, sacrificed eternity for perishable mortali 
selves, it but increased my determination to surmount them. To over- ete is a pis A om voice within that tells ney - = poe se — 
come her duty to her parents, to induce her to trample on her vows to | heavenly joys. Bear with me, dear Henrique! I mean not to reprosch 
God, to defy the torments of the Inquisition, to release her from bolts | you put T must condemn myself;—I feel that I shall not long remain 
and bars, to escape froma crowded and fortified city—each and every | here. but be summoned before an offended Lord and Husband.” 
difficulty but inflamed my ardour—every appeal of conscience but added | _, Merciful eh, : ok-8 , 
to my wilful determination. erciful Saviour!" cried she, falling on her knees, with imploring 





plicity. 


they had listened to me, and were disposed to yield; and although it her who has seduced him into crime!” . 
was kept a secret from her, ina few months her vows would be dis. | My heart smote me; [ threw myself on the ground, and wept bitterly. 


pensed with. | I felt that it had been my duplicity which had destroyed her virtuous | 


How cruel—how selfish was my conduct, but it answered my inten. | resolutions; my selfishness which had ruined her peace of mind and 
tion. Buoyed up with the prospect of future happiness, Rosina no lon. | had plunged her into guilt. She knelt by me, persuading me to rise, 
rstruggled against the fatal passion—no longer refused to see me, and | C¥rbing ber own feelings as she kissed the tears from my cheeks, pro- 
isten to my vows of eternal fidelity. Deeper and deeper did sbe drink | ™'9'"E Hever to wound my peace again. But it was gone—gone for 
of the intoxicating draught, until it had effaced from her mind, as it al- | CVErs My crime burst on me in all its magnitude ; I felt that Thad been 
ready had from mine, every other sensation than that of love. Although | Silty of a grievous and unpardonable sin, and hud ruined the one I 
could have kissed the ground which she trod upon, and have suffered | '0ved as well as myself. She was still on her knees, kneeling by her 
the torments of a martyr for her sake, it was with the pleasure of a de- side, I prayed to offended Heaven for mercy and forgiveness. She 
mon that I witnessed my success, and bailed her falling off from religion | Joined me in my fervent aspirations; and, with the tears of rej-entance 
and from virtue. | owing down our cheeks, we remained some time in the attitude of 
Six months bad passed away, during which, by bribes to the porteress, supplication. At last we rose, “Do you feel happier, Rosina!” in. 
and the yielding of my mistress, Lhad contrived to obtain admittance quired I. Rosina smiled mournfully in reply, and we returned to the 
by night into the convent garden. One evening | informed her that her | ©*¥°- 4 
parents, menaced by their confessor, had rescinded their promise to For many hours we spoke not. but remained in sad communion with 
me, and had decided upon not obtaining her dispensation. Every | OUT own thoughts. The night again closed in, and we lav down to re- 
thing had been prepared, that she might have no time for reflection; | "S¢: and, as [ clasped her in my arms, I felt that she shuddered, and 
hurried away by her own feelings, my persuasions, and my protesta- | withdrew. TI released her, and retired to the other side of the cave, for 
tions, she consented to fly with me to my own country. — - 
trembling, tainting girl in my arms—effected my escape fromthe convent | More to me than a dear and injured sister; and, although her frame 
and the city—embarked on board of a vessel which Thad ready to | hourly wasted away, her spirits seemed gradually to revive. At the ex- 
weigh at a moment's warning, and was soon far distant from the port of , piration of a fortnight, she was too much reduced to rise from her bed, 
Cadiz | and I passed day and night sitting by her side in repentance and in tears, 
It was near midnight when we embarked, and I bore my treasure down | for I knew that she was dying. A few hours before she breathed her 
into the eabin of the vessel, muffled up in my cloak. Her nun’s dress had | !#st she appeared to recover a little, and thus addressed me :— 
not been laid aside, for I had vot provided myself with anyotherchange | ‘ Henrique, within this hour a balm has been poured into my breast, 
of raiment. | for a voice tells me we are both forgiven. Great is our crime; bat our 
Before morning it blew fresh. Rosina, who, as well asf, had aban- repentance has been sincere, and’ I feel assured that we shall meet in 
doned herselfto thet powerful love which engrossed us, lay support-| heaven. Fory our kindness-for your unceasing love, you bave my thanks, 
edin my arms, when the captain of the vessel, coming down to speak | and an attachment which Heaven does not forbid—for now it is pure. 
to me, perceived that she was arrayed in the religious attire. He | We have sinned, and we have pleaded, and obtained our pardon to- 
started when he viewed it, and hastily quitted the cabin. [had apre-! gether; together shall we be hereafter. Bless you, Henrique! pray for 
sentiment that all was not right; and, removing my arms from Rosina, | my soul, still clinging to its earthly love, bat pardoned by him who 
repaired on deck, where [found bim in consultation with the crew. | knows ourimperfection. Pure Mother of God, plead for me! Holy Sa- 
The subject in agitation was their immediate return to Cadiz to deliver | viour, who despised not the tears and contrition of the Magdalen, re- 
usto the Inquisition. [resisted the suggestion; claimed the vessel | ceive an unfaithful, but repentant spouse into your bosom; for when I 
as my own, having chartered her, and threatened immediate death to made my vow, thou knowest that my heart—” 
any one who should attempt to alter her course; but it was in vain. With 
Their horror at the sacrilege, and their fear of being implicated in, and | ter tears 








what agony and grief did I hang over the body! with what bit- 
did L wash the clay-cold face, so beautiful, so angelic in its re- 
pose! In the morning, I dug her grave; and cleansing my hands, which 
were bleeding, [rom the task, returned to the corpse, and bore it, in its 

I was seized, overpowered, and the vessel steered in for the land. 1) ann’s altire, to the receptacle which I had prepared. I laid it in; and, 
raved, stamped, and imprecated in vain: at last I declared that we all collecting the fowerets which blossomed round, strewed them over, and 
should suffer together, as I would denounce them as having been aware watched till sunset; then I covered her up, laying the earth, in smal! 
of my intentions, and state that it wasonly in consequence of my having | handfulls, as lightly on her dear remains, as the mother would the cov er 
refused to submit to farther extortion, that they bad not {nifitied their | lid upon her sleeping babe. Long it was before I could prevail on my- 
agreement This startled them; for they knew that the Inquisition | self to soil that heavenly face, or hide it from my aching eyes. When 
gladly seized upon all pretexts; and that, even if not convicted. their| Thad. I felt that Rosina was indeed no more, and that I was indeed 
imprisonment would be long. Again they cénsulted; and, heaving the | alone. 

i 


suffering the drendtul penalties attending it, bore down al my arguments: 
my promises and my threats were alike disregarded. 





Rosina burst into tears: ‘ All—all, Henrique, aR an approving | 


Saviour as my spouse; I vowed myself to him—was received by him | 


Although Litherto | had abborred deceit, my first act was one of du- eyesto heaven, “punish him not—pardon him his faults; for what are | 
T wroteto her, stating that I had been permitted an interview | ‘ey, compared to mine? he made no vows, he has committed no infi- | 


with her friends, and had made known to them what had passed; that | delity. he is not the guilty one. Spare him, O Lord, and justly punish | 


bore the | | knew her feelings and respected them. From that hour she was no | 


For two years I remained in solitude. I erected a rude chapel over 
her grave, and there passed my days in penance and contrition. Vessels 
beionging to other nations visited the island, and returning home with 
the intelligence, it was taken possession of and colonized. To their 
astonishment, they found me; and, when I narrated my story and my 
wishes, allowed me a passage to their country. Once more | embarked 
on the trackless wave, no longer my delight; and as the shore receded, 
I watched the bumble edifice which I had raised over the remains of m 
Rosina; it appeared to me as if a star had settled over the spot, andt 
hailed it asa barbinger uf grace. When I landed, I repaired to the con- 
vent to which ! now belong; and, teking the vows of abstinence and 





' mortification, have passed the remainder of my days in masses for the 


soul of my Rosina, and prayers for my own redeniption. 

Such is the history of Henrique: and may it be a warning to those 
who allow their reason to be seduced by passion, and check not the first 
impulse towards wrong, when conscience dictates that they are straying 
from the paths of virtue! 

— 3 — 


THE RADICAL: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


[This work, from the fertile pen of Mr. Galt, appearsvery opportunely 
at this moment of political excitement. Ii is the ironical autobiography 
of a Radical, written with all that sagacious observation of men and 
things, and all that quiet but caustic humour, which distinguish his pro- 
ductions. ‘The feliowing extracts will sufficiently illustrate its character. 
It commences with aludicrous dedication. } 

“ To the right honourable Baron Brougham and Vaux, late Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 

“To you, my Lord, ‘the head and front’ of our party, I inscribe 
these sketches. No individual has, with equal vehemence, done so much 
to rescue first principles from prejudice, or to release property from that 
obsvlete stability into which it hes long been the object of society 
to constrain its natural freedom. To you belongs the singular glo- 
ry of baving bad the courage to state, even in the British Parlia- 
ment, ‘that there are things which cannot be holden in property ;' thus 
asserting the supremacy of nature over law, and also the right of man to 
determine for himself the extent of his social privileges. What dogma 


of greater importance to liberty had been before promulgated?) What 


. A lopinion, more intrepidly declared, hb o well deserved the applaus 
had taken the veil, had abjured the world and me forever. My brain exultations with a faint smile. My blood curdled at the expression of her | Sd edness of tite tin . pp ° 


countenance: for many hours she had been in deep thought; andI pev-| The work opens thus:— 
| «The darkest hour is ever before the dawn. This the disappointed 


Natuas burr!” 


| and the unfortunate should bear in mind, and cherish their hearts, in des- 
| pondency, with the consideration, that if a man can efford to wait, he 
| never fails in the end to obtain much of the object of his wishes. These 
| reflections come with encouragement: for now, thank Heaven, ourlong 
| deferred hopes are about to be realised,—let no one despair when bis 
| fortunes seem most disastrous! Who, in this long-afflicted nation, could 
have indulged in the glorious anticipations that now brighten in our pros- 
pect? What man who has tasted the bitter of Tory exultation, and 
| been forced to stoop to that abasement which, like iron, entered every 
| Whig soul, when the arrogant official faction, in its high and palmy 
| state, trampled on our sacred rights? But our pearls are about to be 
rescued from the hooves of the tramplers. The day begins to dawn, in 
which all honest men, with emancipated immunities, will, in the free 
natural exercise of their faculties, vindicate the perfectable greatness of 
the human character, and lift it above those circumstances of oppression, 
| privation, and servitude, which it has from the beginning endured. But 
enough of this; I must repress the enthusiasm with which my feelings 
| are excited by that which isat this moment the theme of all tongues all 
heads, and all hearts. Tallude not tothe Cholera, but to the Reform 
| Bill. Ispeak not of laudanum, or rhubarb and brandy, or of any drug 
| that has been found efficacious in the pestilence ; but of that alone which 
the contemptuous Tories have denominated the‘ Russell purge.’ To 
return, however, to the subject of these pages—the history of my own 
life:—Lam sure that [cannot adopt any better course to secure to me 
the sympathy of the reader, and his participation in my joy, than by 
simp'y relating my experience during that bondage and servility from 
i we are all on the point of being relleved. In my sufferingsI 
| have had many companions; and anaked recital of what we have un- 
| dergone together, is sufficient (o demonstrate the iniquity of that frame 
of society now ordained to be destroyed. Happy posterity! in vain 
shall ye, with all theinvention of your future genius, attempt to conceive 
| the calamities of that condition from which we, your ancestors, now in- 
\tendto save you. Itis reserved for you and yours to employ, with 
| proper trath and effect, that precious expression, which the Tories 
| of these days have so perversely used—* the wisdom of our ancestors !’”’ 
| Describing his innate character, Nathan tells us; 
‘There was an elastic principle of resistance within me even from 
| my childhood ; and I have never ceased, supported by it, to regard politi- 
| cal shackles with unabashed antipathy. My spirit was nerved with ir- 
repressible energy against every symptom of pretension, no matter in 
| how dear or venerable a form it menaced me. Well do I recollect, that 
| while yet a mere baby, playing on the bearth-rug with a kitten, which in 
| its gambols scratched my hands, how I seized it by the throat, and how 
| my grandmother, then sitting by, took me up in the most tyrannical 
| manner, and, before | would forego my grasp, shook me; but it was not 
with impunity. The spirit of independence [ have ever largely shared, 
and it was roused by her injustice. One of her fingers, to the day of ber 
death, bore witness to the indignation with which my four earliest teeth 
avenged her intervention in behalf of the feline aggressor It would, 
however, be a tedious and vain task to recount the manifold instances 
in which my childhood was molested by misrule, the lot of all under the 
oldsystem. Reciprocal oppression was the very spirit of that system; 
and it isno exaggeration to say, that the whole human race now in ex- 
istence can verify this fact.” * * “ZT might multiply domestic in- 
| juries of the same kind, of which I was the victim, especially as my 
mother was a person who never allowed any of her children to evince 
the slightest independence; on the contrary, she often irresponsibly 
ruled them with a rod of iron. Pe:haps, however, her discipline was 
inseparable from her situation, for it must be conceded, that, her offspring 
were not always of the most pliant and submissive humour; my bro- 
thers and sisters were brats of the most wilful kind, and were endeavour- 
ing to make a slave of me; but, with a firmness of fortitude singular for 
my age, Tresisted all their attempts to domineer. I shall not, there- 
| fore, animadvert with any particular rancour on the memory of * all 
ithe ills I bore’ during that juvenile persecution wherein I was the 
martyr.” 

At school he is the leader of every rebellion, and in the heart of eve- 
ry mischief—all which he defends on natural and first principles; and 
one of his accounts of the consequence of detection in robbing an or- 
| chard, is a fairexample of the humourous tone of the work. 
| “ Tshal) not now bestow my tediousness on the reader with what bap- 
| pened that night; buat on the Monday morning—( Sabbath passed inno- 
|cently)—when Mr. Skelper came into the school-room, there was si- 

lence, and solemnity, and dread. All those who were engaged in the 
| assertion of genuine principle, sat conning their lesson with downcast 
| eyes and exemplary assiduity —serious were their faces, and timid were 
l their eyes; my heart rattled in my breast like a die in a dice-box: the 
| other boys were under the malignant influence that was characteristic of 
the then state of the world—their laughter, though stifled and sinister, 
was provoking; and for the side-long looks which they now and then 
| glanced at as, their malicious eyes ought to have been quenched. The 
master advanced with sounding footsteps to his desk; his countenance 
was eclipsed: nevershall I forget his frown. Having said prayers with 
particular emphasis, be then stepped forward, and summoned all who 
had been engaged in the nocturnal exploit, by name. With tremblio 
knees we obeyed; and I chanced to be the first whom he addressed. 
| Nathan Butt,’ said he, with a hoarse, austere voice (for he was a cor- 
pulent man,)‘ Nathan Butt, what have you beer engaged in?’ This was 
\a puzzler: but I replied, ‘that I had just been reading my lesson.’ ‘ You 
variet !’ cried he. ‘don't tell me of lessons : what lessons could you learn 
in robbing Dr. Drowser’s garden?’ ‘I could not help it, sir,’ wasmy 
difident answer; ‘we were tempted, and could not resist; the Doctor 
| shonld not pot such temptations in our way; he is more to b'ame than 
we are;’ and waxing bolder, Lat last ventured to say, ‘we only tried 
to get ourshare.’ Mr. Skelper was astonished, and exclaimed, ‘ What 
lean the bov mean? You audacious rascal! these are the sentiments of 
a highwayman! and with that he hit me over the shoulders with his 
cane. as ii he had been a public lictor, andla malefactor. Ina word, 
no more questions were asked, or the truth of our opinions attempted 
| to be ascertained ; but each and all of us were compelled, after receiving 
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2 cruel caning, to sit on a form by ourselves, ruminating indignantly on | 
our wrongs, @ spectacie to the whole school.” 

Grown upto mashood, other mischances attended the independent | 
course of Master Butt. He tells us:— 

“ About the time of which I have been speaking, an amiable young 
woman and | were brought into a very ewkward position by the parish 
officers. Perhaps, as the affair was altogether private, I ought not to 
have mentioned it in these pages; but as my chief object is to exbibit 
the perverted world as [| found it, I can do no less than narrate some of 
the circumstances: especially as they serve to show how widely that 
artificial system, which has so long been predominant, is different from 
the beauty, the simplicity, and the integrity of nature. Forsome weeks | 
there bad been a shy and diffident acquaintanceship between Alice Har- 
dy and me, insomuch that, before we exchanged words, we had looked 
ourselves into familiarity with one another. She was not, however, iv 
that rank of life which my father, in his subserviency to the prejudices 
of society, would appreve of as a fit match for me: and therefore I re- 
solved to seek no closer communion with her. Nevertheless, it came to 
pass, | cannot well tell how, that one day we happened to fall into 
speaking terms, and, from less to more, grew into a pleasant reciprocity 
Nothing could be more pure and natural than our mutual regard ; it was 
the promptings of an affection simple; darling, and congenial. While 
in this crisis of enjoyment, malignant Fortune influenced the parish, and 
we were undone. One morning the beadle, wearing his cocked hat, | 
big blue coat with red capes, trimmed with broad gold lace, appeared at 
the door of Alice's mother, and calling ber forth by name, impertinently | 
inquired respecting some alteration that he had veen to!d was visible in 
her appearance. To this she gave a spirited answer; at which the in- 
trusive old man struck the floor with his silver-headed staff in a imagiste 
rial manner, and said, with a gruff voice, which alarmed the poor girl, 
that if she refused to answer bis question, he would have her pulled uy 
before her betters. This threat she related to me in the evening, when 
we met, as our custom was, to walkin my lord’s park ; and next morning 
I went to the saucy beadle myself, and demanded why he had presumed 
to molest her with his impertinence. But instead of replying as he 
ought to have done, he said, with a look which I shall never forget, that | 
he was coming for me to give security that the parish should not be bur- 
dened, as he called it, with a job. This was strange tidings; and I was 
so confounded, that [ did not know what answer to make. Lassured | 
him, however, that it had all come of an unaccountable accident, and 
should be so treated; for that neither Alice norI had the least idea of 
the consequence—indeed, we never thougkt of itat all, But I spoke to 
a post; aud, by what ensued, it was plain to me how much parochial 
beadles are opposed to the fondest blandishments of nature. In some 
respects, the affair, in the end, as far as the parish and the beadle were 
concerned, was amicably settled; but my father, highly exasperated that 
1 could not discern, or would not confess, a fault, resoived that I should 
no longer remain in that country side. Accordingly, | wassent off very 
soon to my uncle, in one of the principal manufacturing towns of the | 
kingdom, to be placed in his counting house; it being deemed of no use 
to think I could ever make any figure in the law. My mind, as the old 
man asserted, was doggedly set against the most valued institutions of 
the country, and altogether of an odd and strange revolutionary way of 
thinking. ‘Nathan Butt.’ said he, on the evening previous to my de- 
parture, ‘you go from your father's house—what he says with sorrow 
and apprehension—an incorrigible young man; you have, from your 
youth upward, been contumacious to reproof, and in your nature op- 
posed, as with an instinctive antipathy, to every thing that has been en- 
deared by experience.’ This address a little disconcerted me; but in 
the end my independence gave me fortitude to say, ‘Sir, that I have not 
been submissive to the opinions of the world and to yours, is certain; 
but it is not in my character to be other that Lam. Fate has ordained 
me to discern the manifold forms which oppression takes in the present 
organization of society—’ ‘Oppression!’ cried the old gentleman, with 
vehemence,—‘ do. you call it oppression, to have been from your child- 
hood, the cause of no common grief to your parents; to bave been 
kicked out of one school, and the rebel ringleader in another ?—Nathan 
Butt! Nathan Butt! anless you change your conduct, society will soon 
let you know, with a pin in your nose, wiat it is to set her Jaws and 
establishments at defiance.’ ‘ Alas! sir, pardon me for the observation 
—but you have lived too long; the world now is far ahead of the age 
which respected your prejudices. T am but one of the present time : 
all its influences act strongly on me, and, like my contemporaries, I feel 
the shackles and resent the thraldom to which we have been Born.’ 
‘ You stiff-necked boy!’ exclaimed my father, starting up in a passion ; 
‘but I ought not to be surprised at such pestiferous jargon. Andso you 
are one of those, [ suppose, destined to be a regenerator of the world! 
Come, come, Mahomet Butt, as I should call you, no doubt this expul- | 
sion to your uncle's will be renowned hereafter as your hegira. [have 
seen young men. it is trae, in my time—that which you say is now past 
—who, with a due reverence for antiquity, and a hallowed respect for | 
whatever age and use had proved beneficial but the lesson is lost on | 
you: however, let me tell you, my young Mahomet, that we had in | 
those days mettlesome lads, that did no worse than your pranks; but | 

’ *Wellthen, sir, what was the difference between them and me?’ | 
‘Just this, you graceless vagabond!—what they did, was in fun and | 
frolic, and careless juvenility; but you, ye rebrobate! do your mischief | 
from instinct; and evil, the devil's motive, is, to your eyes and feelings, 
good ! You—ye ingrained heretic io law, gospel, and morality, as 1 | 
may justly say you are—have the same satisfaction in committing mis- | 
chief that those to whom [ allude had, in after life, in acts of virtue and | 
benevolence.” It was of no use to answer a man who could express | 
such doctrine; so I just said to bim, that I claimed no more from him | 
than the privilege of nature. ‘The beasts and ‘irds,’ said [, ‘ when they | 
have come to maturity, leave their Jairs and nests, and take thair places 
in the world.’ The old man, in something like a frenzy, caught me by | 
the tuft of hair on my forehead by the one hand, and seizing a candle 
with the other, pored in my face, at first sternly, and then softening a 
little, he flung me, as it were, from him, and said,—‘ Go, get out of my 
sight, thou beast or bird of prey!’ I shall make no animadversions on 
such a domestic life; the reader will clearly see that it belonged to that 
state of society which soon, thanks be and praise, is about to be crushed. 
It will no longer be in the power of one, dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity, to play such fantastic tricks with those in whom the impulses of 
nature are justly acknowledged as superior to all artificial maxims and 
reguiations.” 

{ With his uncle his principles yield a little of their sternness; he en- 
ters into trade, marries, and has afamily. On the christening of his 
first child, Mr. Galt has drawn an interesting scene of christian piety with 
which we are compelled to close our extracts. ] ’ 

“In the course of the second year after our marriage, my first-born in 








wedlock, a son, came to light. At that epoch there was a moderation | 


in men’s minds, such as had not been experienced for some years. The 
French, under the fatal dominion of Napoleon, had lost much of their 
interesting character. He had degraded himself by a union with the 
sentenced blood of Austria; and those who had once thought they saw 
in him the deliverer of the human race, were mortified by his apostacy. 
The effect of this made me, as well as'all of my wey of thinking, shrink 
back into ourselves, and seek to obscure our particnlar opinions, by a 
practical adherence to the existing customs of the world—errors and 
prejudices, which we never forget they were. 

“It thas happened, when Mrs. Butt proposed to me that our child 
should be baptised, I made no objection; only remarking, that it was a 
usage to which we must submit, and the expense being inconsiderable, 


it was not a case in which we should shew ourselves different from our | ir a 
| them into sparry limestone or quartz rock. They deemed it necessary A large eddition to our knowledge on this subject will shortly be made 


neighbours. 

“ Sometimes before, I had observed, that she was not very well satis- 
fied with an occasional word which dropped from me respecting priest- 
craft and ecclesiastical usurpation ; but as my father was a Presbyterian, 
she ascribed those accidental strictures to the tenets of his sect, supposing 
me of the same persuasion. But that I should speak of baptism as 
deserving of consideration only on account of the fees, produced an 
effect for which I was not prepared. 

“ She was standing when she put the question, and I was reading the 
book of a recent continental traveller, a man of liberal principles, who 
hed shrewdly inspected the world, and correctly discerned its prevalent 
errors and abuses: for it was, indeed, chiefly from such travellers that I 
obtained right expositions of these controverted tonics. Without raising 
my eyes over the edge of the leaves, { gave her the answer quoted: to 
which she made no reply, but, retreating backwards to the elbow-chair 
Opposite, sat down and drew a sigh 

Not expecting that anything particular was about to take place, I 


, the top of the book ; which she observed, and wiping ber eyes, sudden- tinction of species, trom time to time. Changes bave occurred 


| it has been made the qualification for that election isa mystery. Yes, | can they hope to as end to the higher and more remote ages of geologi- 

























































































































































took no other notice of her consteraation, than by casting « giaace over | the families of the organic world take plecs, along with the probable ea- 


ly rose and went away, and wrote to my mother on the subject. Inthe | changes still occur. One remarkable exception, indeed, to the illustra 
course of two or three days, on the evening before the day appointed | tion of the past by means of the present, these researches have led us 
for the christening, the old lady made her appearance ; having come, as | to consider as indubitably proved; namely, the creation of new species, 
she unhesitatingly declared, to witness the solemnity. fitted to new conditions of the elemenis, in successive periods of the 

“I welcomed her as she jostly merited to be from me, for although in | earth's history. This fact, the more it is examined, the more it is found 
some things she was wilful, as most parents are, she, nevertheless. had | to be utterly out of the reach of any known laws of physiological ac- 
made herself, by her kindness, a cosy corner in my bosom, and | was) tion; of of any other powerthan that of which the Creator bas confined 
sincerely glad to see her,—a little surprised, however, at her uneapected | (he regulation and manifestation to the depths of hisowa bosom. The 
visit. | wisdom with which other organic forms have been fitted for their places } 

‘Early next morning my father also arrived by the mail. He had | in former states of the earth, resembles the wisdom with which the 4 
travelled all night, and seemed in rather an irksome humour After, creatures about us are fitted for the earth as it is; but the power by ‘ 
swallowing a hasty breakfast, he went directly to my uncle; saying, in| which these varied forms were successively brought into being, resem- ; 


a manner that struck me as emphatical, that they would both dine with | bles nothing of which we can see any vestige im the present world; it . 

us, acding, ‘The ceremony must be deferred till the evening; and, | appears to belong, not to what we are accustomed to speak of asthe f 

grinning with vehemence, he shook his stick at me as he left the room, | laws of nature, bul to that Supreme Will, which is their source and ‘ 

adding. * Yuu blasphemer, to break my heart in this manner!” | foundation. We can trace the fortunes of the material spoils of living ‘a 
* The secret motive of the visit was tuus immediately disclosed; for things, and even the bearings by which the vital processes of various 


no sooner was his back turned, than iny mother and Mrs. Batt took out; classes are connected, and the phenomena which they produce upon the ' 
their handkerchiefs—as evidently preparatory to a scene, as the drawing | earth; but our sagacity is altogether bafled, when we try to ascend to 
up of the curtain is to a tragedy. the act which bas breathed the breath of lile into generation afler gene- 

“*Much has your poor wife, Nathan Butt, endured ; but this is beyond | ration; and we find that even if our philosophy is allowed to burst the 
pardon. Lhave come along journey, and your worthy father has tra- | barriers of time, and to summon to its aid the energies of the elemental 
velled all night—a dreadful thing at his age. We can, however, forgive world, itis still unable to touch even the skirts of the garment of crea- 


allthat; bat who will forgive you for making the baptism of your first. tive power which envelopes the Supreme Being, “a 
born, a consideration of parish fees, with no more reverence for religion With this striking exception, we may assert, with our author and y 
than if you were a suckirg turkey? | other geologists, that all the facts of geological observation are of the | 
“* Do turkeys suck?’ said [: ‘that they are irreligious is doubtful. [| same kand as those which occur in the common history of the world, ’ 
have often myself noticed, that they as well as other poultry, never take | The question then comes before us,—are the extent and the cireum- yf 


even a drink of water from the dub, without lifling their beads and eyes stances of the geological phenomena of the same order us those of which 
towards the heavens in thankfulness.’ 4 the evidence hes thus been collected! Have the changes which lead ; 

“*Oh, Nathan!’ was her exclamation, in an accent of grief that smote us from one geological state to another been, on a long average, uniform , 
my very heart, ‘ what will become of you and your poor baby! for now | in their intensity, or have they consisted of epochs of paroxysmal 


ye're the bead of afamily. Oh, oh!’ and catastrophic action, interposed between periods of comparative ‘> 
“TI made no answer; but I could not help wondering at the folly of tranquillity ? Ay 
the general world, in thinking religion something different from the forms These two opinions will probably for some time divide the geological 


and genuflexions in which its offices are performed; or that there was world intotwo sects, which may perhaps be designated as the niuformi- 
aughtin it beyond the ingenuity of those who in different ages invented tarians and the Calastrophists. The latter has undoubtedly been of late 
its several rites, asa mode of levying taxes forthe maintenance of their the prevalent doctrine, and we conceive that Mr. Lyell will find it a 
order. AndI turned to my wife, who was sitting hard by, and, with | bardertask than he appears to contemplate to overturn this established 
really more asperity than Lever made use of to her before, said, ‘What, belief. Indeed, we think it ought to be so. Tt seems to us somewhat 
isthe meaning of this? Surely you very well knew that I was quite | rash to suppose, as the uniformitarian does, that the information which 
neutral in my wishes on the subject. If you desired our boy to be made | we at present possess concerning the course of physical oceurrences, 
a Christian, [ bad no objection: by making him undergo the ceremony, | affecting the earth and its inhabitants, is sufficient to enable us to con- 
he could not, therefore, be less a man. You might have spared me from | struct classifications, which shall include all that is past under the cete- 
the reproaches of my father and mother, whose prejudices, at theirtime gories of the present. Limited as our knowledge is in time, in space, in 
of life, it is in vain to assail, and allowed the infantto be baptized quietly, , kind, it would be very wondertal if it should have suggested to us all 
and without much ado.’ | the laws and causes by which the naturel history of the globe, viewed 
“Her reply filled me with amazement: ‘In all temporal things, Na. | on the largest scale, is inluenced—it would be strange, if it should not 
than Butt, | considered it a duty, asworn duty, to obey you; and never, | even have left usignorant of some of the most important of the agents 
till this occasion, have I ever felt a wish to depart from the strictness of | which, since the beginning of time, have Leen in action; of something, 
my marriage vow. But Nathan, this is not an earthly and mortal matter; | in short, which may manifest itself in great and distant catastrophies, 
the soul may bein danger of hell-fire by us; and religion admonishes! When we find that such events as the first placing of man upon the 
me, yea, strengthens me, poor, weak, and silly thing that Lam, to give | earth, and the successive creation of vast numbers of genera and spe 
this sentenced Scion of atallen race the chance of salvation.’ cies, are proved to have occurred within assignable geological epochs, 
* Twas confounded by her energy, and Ipricked up my ears, for her | it seemsto us most | atural to suppose, that mechanical operations also 
manner was full of a fine enthusiasm, and she spoke like the Pythia. have taken place, as different from what now goes on in the inorganic 
My mother then took up the strain, but with more familiar rhythm.’ world, as the facts just mentioned are from what we trace in organic na 
‘She entreated your father and me,’ said the old lady, ‘to come to | ture But we will vot at present proceed with this discussion 
her aid; for she could not in conscience allow you, in your present state If our geologists now resume the character of general theorists 
of unbelief, to take apon you the baptismal vows. Your father and uncle which for some time they have in @ great measure laid aside, they 
are to be the sponsors.’ will, it is hoped, proceed more temperate ly and cautiously than in 
“* And am not I to have any thing to say in this affair?’ replied I, alit- former days, when the Neptunians and Plutonians alike attempted to 
tle fervently; foritseemed to me then, as it has done ever since, some- | pass, ata single rush, through all the varieties of successive formations 
thing beyond all toleration, that a father should by any occult influence | tothe first origin of things. The new race of speculators, at least the 
of the theocracy, be thus deprived of his natural right.’ most intelligent and best informed of them, will probably now be con- 
“* Do you desere to have any?’ cried my mother.’ | tentto work their way back, step by step; they will, we conceive, en- 
“ My answer was sedate: ‘1 do not reckon on what I may deserve, but | deavour to make out, in the first place, the history of those strata which 
only on what is due to me asa parent.’ j are uppermost and come nearest to our own time | they will study pri 
“< This, Nathan,’ said my wife, ‘is not what is due to a parent. God) marily the tertiary formations, those, namely, which lie above the ¢ habk, 
has revealed, that, by baptism, the condemned souls of the tainted race | and which, among their organic contents, ine lude- species not distin- 
of Adam will again be rendered acceptable to his love; but wherefore guishable from those now alive By this path of investigation alone 


Nathan, I may in this be a disobedient wife, but there is holiness in (he | cal nutiquity. Among the events which this science has to deal with, 
disobedience ; and I hope that our dear baby, by receiving the sign and | the nearest are separuted from us by intervals of overwhelming magni- 
impress required by the Redeemer, will become eligible to partake of | tude, the simples are complicated with almost iooumernable circam- 
the blessing.’ | stances. Except these cases be first steadily and exactly considered, all 
“* Why should there be mysteries in the world?’ said I. expectation of secure and permanent advance in our speculative know- 
“*Why should you be in the world?’ exclaimed my mother. ledce is visionary and futile 
“Hem! was all [ could say to this jargon: but, to do my wife justice, The supercretaceous groups of strata, which thas may be expected to 
she spoke. as it were, with the voice of an orac le. At other times, the | provide us with the best materials for sound theory, are fortunately ver 
terms of her phrases were like those of other women—simple, and not | extensive and various in Europe, and have been recently studied wit 
more to the point than needful; but that day, her mien and elocution | great devotion of zeal and attention. There is, indeed, something very 
were impassioned, and her accent high, yet melancholy, like that of the . striking in the view which these strata present to us of the vast changes 
afflicting spirit in a painful task of merey.’ | of sea and land, of animal and vegetable life, which have taken place 
“Terew uneasy with her exhortations; and being irked too by my | since thechalk was deposited. ‘These changes, though probably ocen- 
mother’s viturperative persuasion, rose and went away.” pying almost countless ages, must be considered as, geologically speak- 
’ oe ing, modern, because the resulting collection of fossils all of them offer 
ae * p “CIPILRPS 7 OF ‘ 7 some, and several of them many, species, identical with those which 
LY ELL ° I RING I LES Ol GEOLOGY, VOL. I. | now live: while, in the strata from the chalk downwards, no such cases 
| have yet been shown to occur. Mr. Lyell has given a very interesting 
Other facts which bear more directly on the eomparison of geological | map, prine ipally founded on that of Dr. Boue, by which it appears, that 
and historical times, are such cases as that of the valley of the Ouse, | a small part of Europe only has escaped being submerged at one time or 
between Newhaven and Lewes, where the contents of the strata con-| other during this period. 
tain the evidence of the steps by which asalt waterestuary became, suc-| The evidence of this faet, as applicable to different parts of Europe, 
cessively, an ixlet of brackish water, the shallow mouth of a river, a| has been gradually accumulating upon us. The celebrated description 
peaty swamp or morass, and a verdant meedow, as it now is. The most | of the strata of the neighbourhood ol Paris, published in 1811 by Cuvier 
important, perhaps, of all the divisions of the subject, is the considera- | and Brogniart, gave the first impulse to this research That district was 
tion of the deposits, now going on, of the remains of marine animals. | shown to have been at certain epochs a portion of the sea,—at others a 
Of these, the most extensive is the vast aggregation of coralline and | fresh water lake, or dry-land; and though the regular and distinet euc- 
testaceous masses which is taking place over a wide extent of the Paci- | cession of these conditions has been proved by M. Constant Prevost to 
fic; where we have, apparently, long chains of submarine mountains, | bave been too hastily assumed, the general facts of the case of the fos- 
crested with circles or atolls of coral; such, for instance, as that of the | silsof the Isle of Wight to those of Paris; and the connexion of the 
Maldives, running four hundred and eighty geographical milesfrom north | (wo districts has been recently still further established by Mr Pratt, 
to south, or the one to which the following passage refers :— who discovered in the English locelity some of the teeth of the French 
“The inhabitants of Disappointment Islands and those of Duffs | anaplotheriam and paleotherium. Among the movements to which 
Group, pay visits to each other by passing over long lines of reeds from | this part of the world has been subjected during the tertiory period, we 
island to island, a distance of six hundred miles and upwards. When | trace not only that which has set on edge a vast range of the chalk in the 
on their route they present the appearance of troops marching upon the | Isle of Wight, but also the elevation of the subjacent sands and clays 
surface of the ocean.” into a vast mound or saddle, extending from Salisbury Plain to Hastings, 
That by processes now going on in such instances, vast layers of cal- and separating the basins, originally one only, of London and Hants; 
careous matter will be produced, containing the remains of corallines for this operation, acc ording to Dr. Buckland, took place after the de- 
and shells, is obvious; and the arrangement of these may agree,in many position of the London clay. The southward of France, from Bour- 
respects, with that which we observe in terrestrial rocks with similar deaus tothe foot of the Pyrenees, contains in like manner evidence of 
contents. But we would submit to Mr. Lyell that his manufacture of | having been covered by the waters of the posteretaceous times. he 
future strata is not yet quite complete. The mineralogical texture of | fresh-water deposits of Provence, which have been examined, among 
most of the calcareous mountain masses is very different from that of other persons, by Professor Lyell andthe present distinguished President 
these beds of coral, and apparently different from anything which these | of the Geological Suciety, Mr Murchison, comtain also a variety of cu- 
would ever become. Who bas found, in coral reefs, the chrystalline | rious remains of a similar period, among which occur many inged in- 
character of mountain limestone, or the oolitic structure so widely pre- sectsand spiders. Boome deposits in the central parts of France have an 
valent in another of the most conspicuous of the marine formations? additional interest, inasmuch as they are associated with the lava streams 
The Huttonians, Mr. Lyeli’s predecessors, thought, that when they had | from estinet volcanoes which covera large portion of that country, and 
laid the materials of their calcareous or siliceous strata at the bottom of | thusgive us in some measure the geological date of those eruptions. In 
the sea. the action of subterraneous fire was requisite in order to convert | Poland and in Russia also tertiary bedsare found extensively distributed. 


From the last Quarterly Review.—({ Concluded. } 


to bake their cake, when they had kneaded it; and all will recollect | by the publication of the labours of Messrs. yo and urchison. 
their exaltation when Sir James Hall drew from his oven a marble loaf | These gentiemen have examined a wide range ol deposits formed in an 
made of chalk flour. What does Mr. Lyell! intend to substitute for the | ocean whieh formerly washed the feet of the Eastern Alps; and they 
Plutonic cookery of these elder assertors of the constancy of nature? | have been led to the convietion, that the last elevation of this chain, 
Or is he prepared to maintain that this application of fire is superfluous, | which lifted the plains of Bavaria above the sea, and separated the val- 
and that time alone, who does so much for him, will give the due solidity | leys of the Rhine and the Danube, took place after the tertiary strata 
and structore to the stratified masses? It may be that this part of the | of Switzerland wereformed. The last mentioned of these writers has 
subject will not raise any insuperable difficulty in the way of the author's | shown that the beds of Oceningen, near Constance, ae Pe as 
conclusions; but some consideration of it seems to be a proper step in | having sayy lied the aquatu Salamander (ee € eve a.) 
his reasonings and many remarkable fossils, belong to the time when aon was a lake 
Perhaps, however, such topics will occupy a part of our author's third | and dry land in that district The same geologist has orther had the 
volume. By what is already published, the way is prepared for this, | joyous recollections of his earlier life revived by viewing and digging ow 
and we shal! he happy to see these speculations thas brought! to a point of that locality a fine fossil fox, which was associated with » very perfect 
It has been shown that causes of destruction and degradation, of eleva-| tortoiwe of a species not now living, hut approaching nearest to the the 
tion, of dislocation, do prevail in the present state of the inorganic | lydra serpentina, or snapping tortoise of the North American lakes. : 
world: it is shown, also, that changes in the distribution and relations of} The most interesting formations perbaps, with regard to our theoret 
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cal views, are the subappenine strata of Maly; of whieh Mr. Lyetl has 
sa well Giestreted beth the natoral and literary history. In Britain, 
besides the more southerly tertiary basins, we have evidence of the 
subaqueous condition of the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk in the * crag 

of those districts, so well known for the beauty and multitude of its fos- | 
sils. And very recently it has been proved, that both the eastern and 
western shores of the northern division of England bave formed part of 
the bed of tne ocean within periods which, though far beyood the range 
of history, and probably before the creation of man, are, geviogically 
speaking, modern, 

Undoubtedly the tendency of opinion among geologists of late has | 
been to consider these changes, not asthe effect of any universal dis 
tarbance of the earth's sarface, but as the results of a series of partial 
elevations and depressions, which have, at successive periods, alfected 
various patches and strips of the earth, changing sea into land and land 
into sea, yet probably not submerging the highest portions of the dry 
land, nor obliterating the whole, or even the greatest part, of the existing 
continents and shores. That these great oscillations of the solid mate- 
rials of the earth were not attended with a complete destruction of the 
then evisting races of animals, appears to be proved by the occurrence, 
in the ctrata which attests these changes, of an abundance of species 
which still tive, and which therefore, it i¢ most natural to suppose, have 
been continuoasly propagated from that time to this. 
among these assemblages of animals, of species undiscoverable in the 
previous state of the earth is, as we have already said, a fact which 
seems to lead us at onee to an act of creation. at supposing new 
races to be thas placed upon the earth, provided with the means of sub- 
sistence and reproduction, we should expect that the progress of their 
numbers and well-being, and the fortunes of their struggles with external 





impediments, mast depend on causes such as determine the condition of | 


different families of animals in the present state of the world. Hence 
their groups and localities, and the geographical distribution and as- 
sociation of various species at each period of the earth's history, must 
probably be governed by the same laws as those which now prevail in 
similar phenomena at the earth's surface. This consideration places 
govlogy in contact with natural history and physiology, over a wide and 
almost indefinite extent. Without at present entering more at large into 
the field thus opened, we shall point out, very briefly, two topics thus 
suggested, as subjects where the most extensive and comprehensive 
knowledge of the present is requisite to throw light upon the events of 
the past, as recorded in he organic fossils of the globe. 

No fact is more remarkable, among those which have been brought 
into a clear aad prominent light by the researches and comparisons of 
modern naturalists, than the division of the surface of the globe into 


distinct provinces, with reference to the distribution of animal and vege- | 


table families. The plants andanimals inhabiting each part of the globe 
are, nu doubt, determined and limited by climate, soil, and many other 
physical conditions ofexivtence. But, besides these causes, the influence 
of which is immediate and readily apprehended, some others, unknown 
and remote, but not less certain, have given to different districts, ender 
the same circumstances of latitude and temperature, groups of species 
altogether different and distinct. Thus, in the flora of St. Helena, out 
of sixty-five native species. there are only two or three which are to be 
found in any part of the globe. And this is not only the case where the 
communication is interrupted by the ocean; for, in an unbroken conti- 
nent, if we take wide spaces, we find these invisible boundary lines to 
exist. There is found one assemblage of speeies in China, another in 
the countries bordering the Black Sea and the Caspian, a third in those 
surrounding the Mediterranean, a fourth in the great platforms of Siberia 
and Tartary. There are no indigenous qaadrupeds common to the old 
and the new world. The elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
the camelopard, the camel, the dromedary, the buffalo, the borse,the ass, 
the lion, the tiger, the ape, the baboon, are nowhere to be found on the 
American continent; their places were occupied by species sometimes 
analogous, but in all cases different,—the tapir, the lama, the peceary, 
the jaguar, the couguar, the agouti, the paca, the coati, and the sloth. Simi- 
lar demarcations, no doubt, prevail among the submarine vegetation and 
the races of marine animals. When, therefore, in a succeeding stage of 
the earth's history, these creatures come under our notice as geological 
subjects —when Proteus has driven his cattle to visit the mountains and 
left them there,—we may expect to find a similar distribution of distinct, 
though contemporaneous, organic remains. Hence, in establishing the 
synchronous origin of beds in remote situations, we are to expect to find, 
not an exact and rigorous identity of the co-existing species of all loca- 
lities, but such a resemblance of the groups of species to cavh other as 
we find to obtain in the corresponding animal and vegetable provinces 
of the existing world. The application of thisto the observed organic 
phenomena of the best characterised formations, which would shew that 
this consideration is one of great practical value and utility to the geo- 
logist. 

Again, the laws of the diffusion of the species of plants and animals 
are also of considerable interest. If we suppose amid the revolutions 
ot the tertiary period, a new island to be elevated above the waters, it is 
curious to consider the causes which might, in time, stock it with living 
forms. The geologist’s main business here, however, appears to us to 
be, to see that, in some way or other, the new soil will probably receive 
some supply of vegetable and animal life from the previously existing 
shores. We do not know enough of the distribution of land and water, 
at any assigned point of the earth's past history, te enable us to explain 
the coexisience of the species of any given deposit by a reference to the 
principles by which organised beings spread their colonies over the 


vast vasiety of the phenomena of the tertiary formations may have been | ting quant. suff. coom on his face—the self-elected Joha_wended his way 
produced. ‘To retrace the bistory of this perivd, thus depending on ali | up the High Street of Auld Reekie. 

these causes, is the first question which the theoretical geologist has to The shrii! billga of Tom Pipes, when announcing to Tunley, the land- 
solve; and his problem is here reduced to its most simple form—inasmuch lord, the augast approach of the naval duumvirate. Trunnion abd Hatch 
as. in this case, the events approach nearest to those of our own time, | way, could not mere astounding than the intimation given to Mr. 
both in date and in kind, and are least perplexed with sncceeding muta- | Clirehugh’s establishment of the arrival of the coals—said intimation 
tions. Whether those who have the courage to undertake this task will | conveyed, of course, in the choicest and most prolonged cadence of 
be rewarded by the felicity of discovering the causes of things, or whether | Gilmorton—a patois, by the way, it may safely be said, which is, of 
they are destined only to make afew steps on the ascent to that lofty | all other Dorie dialects, the most offensive to an English ear; “ Hollo, 
surmmit from which the philosophical geologist of some succeeding pe-| the coals!” 

riod shall discern the true cause of the past history of the earth, we pre-| The inmates of the house were of course advertised before hand; and 
tend notto decide. In either case, however, they must have the satis- | the next question was, to drag John into the presence ofthe two English 
faction of feeling that they are ergaged in as noble and comprehensive | gentlemen. In suffering himself to be hauled along, be protested, with 
a subject of thought as any which the mere material creation can sup- | abundance of noise and vociferation, that it was impossible the gentle- 
ply; aod that every advance in such knowledge, founded on a faithful | men could have auy thing to say to him: while the Englishmen 
examination of facts, and asserted in a candid and philosophical spirit, | themselves, on the other hand, were encouraging John to come up by 
will fix the attention awd the gratitade of a daily and bourly widening | all means, professing they only wished to have alittle conversation with 


The appearance, | 


circle of intelligent readers. 
——— 
NEW TOGS. 
By Basil Hall. 


“Tremember once, onthe beach of Madras, witnessing an amusing 
scene between Sir Samuel Hood, then commander-in-chiet in India, and 


the newly-promoted boatswain of a sloop-of-war belonging to the squad- | much deliberation and humility, to rol! betore him. 


ron. 
_ hearted seaman that ever trod aship's decks, was a sworn foe to all 
trickery in dress-work. The eye of the veteran officer was directed 


of surf fringe guard the whole of that flat coast. 


| him. At last our hero made bis appearance at the landing-place; and 
| here was anotherdemur. “Such grand gentlemen,” with well-feigned 
| awe and astonishment, he declared,“ could never hae ony thing to say 
| till the like o’ him.” At last, bowever, being urged and entreated by the 
gentlemen, on (he one band, and jogged by Clirehugh at bis elbow, on 
the other, John did venture into the “ presence ;” but first stooped down 
| for a hold of the flap of the carpet, which he forthwitb began, with 
“The deuce take 





The Admiral, who was one of the bravest, and kindest, and truest | the fellow!’’ exclaimed one of the Englishmen to Clirehugh, on observ- 


ing this proceeding, “although we wished you to procure us an inter- 
} view with one of the clowns of your country, we did not intend you 


earnestly towards the yeast of waves, which in immense double rows | should introduce to us an absolute fool.”—‘ Dear sir, I'm nae better 
He was watching | than a fule, as ye may say: anent the caurpet, wad ye bae me come inte 


the progress of a Massullah boat, alternately lost in the foam, and raised | so grand a chaumer, without either rowin’ up the claith, or casting aff 


in very uncertain balance across the swell, which, though just on the 
break, brought her swiftly towards the shore. He felt more anxious 
than usual about the fate of this particular boat, from having ordered on 
shore the person alladed to, with whom he wished to have some conver- 
sation previous to their parting company. This boatswain wasa young 
inan, who had been for some years a follower of the Admiral in dif 
ferent ships, and to whom he had just given a warrant. The poor fel- 
low, unexpectedly promoted trom before the mast to the rank of an offi- 
| cer, wastrieged opin his newly bought, but marvellously ill-cut uniform, 
shining like a dollar, and making its wearer, who for the first time in his 
life had put on a long coat, feel not a little awkward. 

“As soon as the boat was partly driven up the beach by the surf, 
and parily dragged beyond the dash of the breakers by the crowd on 
shore, this happiest of warrant-officers leaped out on the sand, and see- 
ing the Admiral above him, standing on the crest of the natural glacis 
| which lines the shore, he took off his hat, smoothed down the hair on 
| his forehead, sailor fashion, and stood uncovered, inspite of the roast- 
| ing sun flaming in the zenith. 


“The Admiral, of course, made a motion with his hand for the 
boatswain to put bis hat on; but the other, not perceiving the signal, 
stood stock still. 


**T say, puton your hat!’ called the commander-in-chief, in atone | 
In his agitation he shook | 


which made the newly-created warrant start. 
a bunch of well-trimmed ringlets a little on one side, and betrayed to 
the flashing eyes of the Admiral a pair of small, round, ‘silver ear-rings, 
the parting gift, doubtless, of some favoured and favouring ‘ Poll or Bess’ 
of dear, old, blackguard Point Beach, the very ninth heaven of all light- 
hearted sailors. Be this asit may, the Admiral, first stepping on one side, 
and then holding his head forward, as if to re-establish the doubting evi- 
dence of his horrified senses, and forcibly keeping down the astonished 
seaman's hat with his hand, roared out, 
| * Who the devil are you?’ 
| “John Marline, Sir!’ replied the bewildered boatswain, beginning 





| . : 
| to suspect the scrape he had got himself into. 


) *Oh! cried the flag-officer, with a scornful laugh. 
| pardon; I took you for a Portuguese.’ 

“«*No, Sir!’ instinctively faltered out the other, seeing the Admiral 
expected some reply. 

“*No! Then if you are not a foreigner, why do you hoist false 
colours? What business has an English sailor with these d—d machines 
in his ears ?’ 

““*T don't know, Sir,’ said poor Marline. ‘I put them in only this 
| pernine when I riggec myself in my new togs, to answer the signal on 

snore. 

“*Then,’ said Sir Samuel, softened by the contrite look of his old 
| shipmate, and having got rid of the greater portion of his bile by the first 
| explosion, ‘you willnow proceed to unrig yourself of this top hamper as 
| fast you can; pitch them into the surf, if you like, but never, as you re- 
spect the warrant in your pocket, let me see you in that disguise again.’ ”’ 

-_—o—— 


‘Oh! [ beg your 





SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 


espoused the contrary opinion—contending that, amongst the lowest 
| class of bumpkins in any country, the degrees of knowledge must nearly 
be ona par. A wager wasthe result; and governed perhaps by a whim 
| of visiting Scotland—a portion of the empire at that period very little 





earth's surface; but itis of some consequence to see that, according to | known or thought of—more than by any other consideration, our two 
the usual course of time and natural causes, the new island would al- | gentlemen, who, it seems, were men of considerable opulence, were not 
most inevitably become so far asharer in the existing live stock of its | long in reaching Edinburgh; and thereafler, as a matter of course, found 








nearest neighbourhood. that its date may afterwards be detected by the | 


animated beings which it bas supported, The various chances and com- 
binations by which a new region is thus supplied with a vegetable and 
animal population, are of the most remarkable kind, and we may add, of 
the most refined and complex contrivance. Mr. Lyell has collected 
considerable quantity of information on this subject, in addition to that 
which Dr. Prichard had already given in his very interesting “* Research- 
es on the Physical History of Man.” Instead, however, of attempting 
here to enter into any details, we shall only quote the account of one of 
the most striking of the instruments of colonization which nature has 
thus provided :— 

* Captain W. H. Smyth informs me, that when cruizing in the Corn- 
wallis amidst the Philippine Islands, be has more than once seen, after 
those dreadtul hurricanes called typhoons, floating islands of wood, 
with trees growing upon them, and that ships have sometimes been in 
mminent peril, in. consequence of mistaking them for terra-firma. 

“It is highly interesting to trace, in imagination, the effects of the pas- 
sage of these rafts from the mouth of a large river to some archipelago, 
such as those in the South Pacific, raised from the deep, in compara- 
tively modern times, by the operations of the volcano and the earth- 
quake, and the joint labours of coral animals and testacea. If a storm 
arise, and the frail vessel be wrecked, still many a bird and insect may 


succeed in gaining, by flight, some island of the newly-formed group, | 


while the seeds and berries of herbs and shrubs, which fall into the 
waves, may be thrown upon the strand. Butif the surface of the deep 
be calm. and the rafts are carried along by a current, or wafted by some 
alight breath ot air fanning the foliage of the green trees, it may arrive, 
after a passage of several weeks, at the bay of an island, into which its 
plants and animals may be poured out as from an ark, and thus a colony 
of several hundred new species may at once be naturalized.” 

While, therefore, inorganic forces, in the most recent geological pe- 
riod anterior to that in which we live were producing vast changes in 
the distribution of sea and land, drawing to the bottom of the ocean, 
perhaps, large tracts, of which at present no trace remains, and certainly 
pashing upwards, suddenly or gradually, wide submarine districts, and 
thus pouring off the ocean into a different bed, the organic powers of na- 


ture were, on their part, employed in producing corresponding and de- 


pending revolutions, The new lands and seas were soon occupied by 
the swarms of a population already existing in the less distarbed por- 
tions of the surface. ‘The desert rock and the tenantless depths soon af- 
forded a hold to the moss and the shrub, to the coral and the mollusc 
The boundaries of the provinces of plants and animals were narrowed 
or extended,—the races which they contained were reduced to a smalier 
number, or mixed in a fresh district —the history of each species was af- 
fected by an innomerable host of new influences, and its evistenoe me- 
naced, perhaps extinguished, by successive classes of enemies animate 
and inanimate When we consider the complexity of causes thus 
brought before us, we shall bave no difficulty in conceiving bow all the 


| able house of entertainment which at that time graced the Scottish me- 

tropolis, although in the present day, a house of such a bearing would 
| be most decidedly and emphatically sneered at by any one having the 
| slightest pretension to Aaut ton. 
| few lions then worth seeing in the northern capital, bethought them- 
| selves of the main object of their trip; and, no better means of coming 
| to their point occurring, they resolved to impart the secret to their host, 


! . . - . . 
who, withal, appeared a shrewd, sensible fellow, and likely to aid them 
in the matter in band. 


lected, as it were accidentally, that Coal John, a Gilmorton carter, who 
served the house in the way of his calling, and whom he did not fail to 


their way to Clirehugh’s Tavern, in Writer’s-court, as the most respect- | 


Our travellers, aiter having visited the | 


| my shoon?’—‘* Well, well, John, we won’t quarrel with you on that 
| matter: only just sit down now, and take a glass of something.” This 
| proposal we may suppose, was to the point, whether addressed to John 
|an propria persona or quoad his fictitious character, At last, after some 
| general and desultory conversation, in all of which our hero acquitted 
| himself d merveille, and when John was supposed to be, by the aid of an 
elevating glass, considerably more at his ease, the question was pro- 
poanded which was to decide the bet: and after an introduction as to 
| what they had heard of the superior education of John's countrymen, it 
came out in this shape—* Pray, John, can you tell us who was Adam’s 
' father ?”"—*‘ Adam’s father?” said John, “eb, ay: let’s see:" then recol- 
lecting the chatechetical table he had learned at school, after a short 
| pause—'Ou ay: Noah was the son of Lamech, who was the son of 
| Methuselab, who was the son of Enoch, who was the son of Jared, who 
' was the son of Mahalalee!l, who was the son of Cainan, who was the son 
of Enos, who was the son of Seth, who was the son of Adam, who was 
the son of God.’—* Well done!” exclaimed the Englishman: ‘John, 
you are a clever fellow, and have gained the bet,” which was pertectly 
acquiesced in by the other party : neither of whom, by the bye, had any 
| idea of the logical ratiocination which had been brought to bear on the 
| question. 

This matter being settled, after the glass had been pushed round 
wetty swiftly, and our hero had treated the strangers with a great many 
| Jokes and shrewd remarks, which raised him still higher in their estima- 
| tion, he said, ‘‘ Weel, gentlement, I dinna ken weel what to say to you 

for yer extraordinar kindness, or how to thank ye: and I maun now be 

steppin. Butas I hae gotten a gowd guinea (rae you, for answering the 
| bit question ye speired, wad ye no tak it amiss, if [ was to speir ane at 
you, which will be no muckle langer than yer ain; and, as | maun say, 
ye hae been sae very frank, and haena taen amiss my want o’ havins, if 
ye like I'll pit down my guinea again, fur a wad againt yours.””—* Oh, 
most certainly, John; most certainly ; and we shall be very glad to answer 
| your question, in place ot taking it amiss.”—‘ Then, says Jchn, ‘‘can 
you tell me wha my father was ?”—*' Cunfound the fellow!” exclaimed 
both the Englishmen; and it is almost needless to add, that John was 
| permitted to withdraw himself as quickly as he chose, with his three 
| guineas, without being troubled, for that time with any mure questions. 


—>—— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF APPARITIONS. 


From Frazer's Magazine. 





“ 





- I’ the name of truth ; 
Are ye fantastical, or that, in deed, 
Which outwardly ye show ?” 


Mr. Coleridge, being asked by a lady if he believed in ghosts, answer- 
,ed, ‘No, Madam. Ihave seen too many!’ Paradoxical as this may 
at first sight appear, it is nevertheless good sense, and sufficiently ex- 
planatory. ‘True it is, that the beneficial effects of modern science and 
modern wisdom have not been more interestingly exhibited than in ex- 
plaining away old puzzling superstitions, and in accounting for the 
marvellous occurrence of mysterious events, by tracing them to a direct, 
| tangible, physicalcause. Chemistry, having escaped from the absurdities 


Two English gentlemen, about sixty years ago, happened to have a| of its prototype, Alchemy, has opened our eyes to much wisdom, and 
dispute respecting the character of the Scottish peasantry; one party | taught us to look rather lower than the surface for the origin of our 
maintaining the superiority of the natives of Scotland, as compared with | grandmothers’ awful tales of ghosts and goblins—of “ white spirits and 
those of England, in point of intellect and information, while the other! black, red spirits and gray, with all their trumpery.” 


Sir Humphrey 
| Davy, in his pretty little book on Fly-fishing, bas explained to usina 
| very simple manner, some abstruse pointsin meteorology. Thus, among 
others equally interesting, the reason why a red sunset, tiuted with purple 
portends a fine day, is, that the air, when dry, refracts more red or heat- 
| making rays; and as dry air is not perfectly transparent, they are again 
reflected inthe horizon. A copper or yellow sunset usually foretels rain; 
| but as an indication of approaching wet weather, nothing is more certain 
than a halo round the moon, This is produced by the precipitated water, 
and the larger the halo, the nearer are the clouds, and consequently the 
more ready to fall. It is lucky in spring to see tev magpies together ; 
because it is an indication of fine warm weetler, these birds never 
leaving the nest together when the weather is likely to be stormy. By 
the converse proposition of the same rule, one magpie is indicative of 


| bad weather. 


Clirehnugh instantly comprehended the affair; and, after a pause, recol- | 


| describe asthe most rustic clown extant withia ten miles of the city, | 


would be there, with a cartful of bis commodity, early in the course of 
the morrow. 
kind of man the gentlemen were in quest of, he should, by some means 
or other, be introduced to them on his arrival. In the mean time, Clire- 
| hugh, who had begun to get a good deal interested in the result of 
| the wager, as a matter involving a point of national honour, had come 
to the resolution not to trust its issue to the “real Simon Pure,” but to 
one who should porsenate John, and who could be more relied on. 

The individual pitched upon by Mr. Clirehugh was one admirably 
adapted to sustain the character—a true type of the genius Driver—s 
character at that time by no means uncommon in Edinburgh; a shabby 
subaltern of the law; one of those queer, reckless, drink-and-drown care 
sort of fellows, whom a periodical acquaintance with toddy and oysters, 
when these could be got, and at least a diurnal acquaintance with the 
gill-stoup and small ale, in less propitious seasons—with the help, at all 
times, of a select junto of drouthy brother cronies—reconciled to the 
| business of the day, without imparting much disquietude as to the cares 
j} of the morrow. Such was the individual who undertook the part of 

John the Coalman; a wight of “shrewd parts and pregnant humour.” 

At the appointed time, therefore, our hero betook himself to what might 
be styled the Rialto of the Carbonari; in other words, to that quarter of 
| the city where the gentleman of that profession were “ wont most to 
| congregate,”’ namely, St. Mary's Wynd, the thoroughfare by which the 
| great bulk of the coal for the consumption of the city, at that time, was 
There, by virtue of a suitable parole and counter- 


| acenstomed to pass. 
| sign, given to the bona fide John, who was soon spoke on that highway. 
he easily furnished him with the appropriate costume and other a«juncts 
of the character, including, of course. the cart with its contents. 
| Endued, therefore, in one of the most conspicnous habits de corps of 
| the coal fraternity—consisting, inter alia, of blue-ribbed stockings. shoes 
| with solesrather thicker than what the Cocknew’s call Vaushall slices. 
| studded, mereover, with nails which might have served for the decora 
ow of the postern gate of Front de Beuf's castle, cordurey jacket and 


It was therefore settled, that, asthe said John was just the | 


| without agy intervention from the Evil One. 


To approach nearer our present subject, we can now readily account 
for those dark and dismal forebodings, which are sometimes observed 
about the honse of death. Who has not listened with horror and a sick- 
ening heart to the croaking of the raven, and the sharp flapping of its 
wings againt the shuttered windows; the dull, doleful, and monotonous 
baying of dogs, a sound never to be mistaken; and the involuntary and 
untangible ringing of bells; when a beloved object is hovering between 
life and death, and we know not which is strongest in our bosoms, hope 
or despair? Our simple forefathers attributed these doleful omens to 
supernatural interposition, but we in this enlightened age of diffusible 
knowledge, well know, that they depend upon pure physical causes, 
' As life is denarting, the 
animal body emits a pungent gas, which the keen olfactories of the dog 


| and raven speedily sniff. The same subtle essence, probably by means 
| of some electric influence, causes the belistoring; apd, occasionally, the 
| doors to shut, with a loudand startling sound. Thus, these “awful sounds 


| extraordinary, ’ 


may be resolved into a little chemistry, and found to 
have ‘heir origin in—gas! . ' 

“In very early times,’ says Dr Hibbert, ‘“ we find philosophers in- 
clined to doubt, if apparations might not be accounted for on natural 
principles, without supposing that a belief in them was either referable 
to hallucinations, tobuman imagination, or to imposition that might have 
been practised. At length Lucretius attacked the popular notion enter- 
tained of ghosts by maintaining that they were not spirits returned from 
the mansions of the dead, but nothing more than thin films, pellicles, or 
membranes cast off from the surface of all bodies, like the exuvie or 
slonghs of reptiles. ' 

This is exceedingly curious and deserving of particular attention, for, 
we find that this strange opinion prevailed among the Epicurians, and 
was revived in Europe about the middle of the 17th century. It had its 
origin in Palingenesy, orthe resurrection of plants, a grand secret known 
to Sir Kenelm Digby, Kircher, Schot, Gafferel, Vallemont, &c. The 


| oneration of Palingenesy was neo trival one, and this was the order of its 


performance: a plant was selected. bruised. and burnt; its ashes were 
then collected, and the salt which their calcination produced, was care- 
fully extracted. This salt was then put into a phial, and mixed with 
some peculiar substances. which were never disclosed. The compound 
thus formed was of a bluish colour, and easily reduced to pow der This 
powder was now snhmitted to a gentle heat, when its particles heing 
instantly put into motion. there then gradually arose, #s from the midst 


trowsers, with dubious-coloured blush vest and other et ceteras, not omit- | of the ashes, a stem, leaves, aod fiowers, or in other words, an apparition 
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of the plant which bad been submitted to this combustion. But as soon 
as the beat was abstracted, the form of the plant which bad been thus 
subli@ed, was precipitated to the bottom of the vessel. Heat was then 
re-applied, and the vegetable pheenix was resuscitated; it was with- 
drawn, and the form once more became latent among the ashes. 
notable experiment was said to have been 


| tation of my mind has so disordered my nerves, that it produced farther 
| consequences, which deserves 9 more minute description. 
“ At four inthe afternoon. the form which I had seen in the morning 


reappeared. I was alone when this happened, and being rather uneasy 


This ‘at the incident, went to my wife's apartment; but there, likewise, | was 


- — ——- ——————— 
pobavent was entirely removed by cataplasms to the feet and gentle purga- 
tives, and terminated in a short time afterwards in a regular shgbt fit of 
the gout. She has remained ever since, now somewhat more than a 
a year, in the perfect enjoyment of ber health and faculties.” 

From these examples—and we could adduce many others—we are led 


ormed before the Royal | haunted by the apparition ; w hich appeared, as it had done before, in «| to infer that the production of spectral ihgsions is necessarily connected 
Society, and it satistactorily proved to this erudite body, that the pre-! standing posture. About six o'clock there appeared, also, several walk-| with certain affections of the body, caused by some derangement of the 
sence of heat gave a sort of life to the vegetable apparition, and that the | ing figures, which had no connection with the first. ‘ I 








absence of heat, or caloric, caused its dissolution. : 
The famous wetaphysician Kircher attempted the rationale of this fa- 
mous experiment, made on the ashes of the rose. He imagined that the 
seminal virtue of every known substance was contained in its salt. This 
salt was concealed in the ashes of the rose. Heat put it in motion. 
The particies of the salt were quickly sublimed, and being moved ebout, 
vortex-like, in the pbial, at length assumed their natural arrangement 
It was evident, then, from this experiment, that these saline particles had 
a tendency to observe the same order of position which they beld in 
the living piant. Thus, for instance, each saline corpuscle, which in its 
prior s{ate was placed on the stem of the rose slip, sympathetically fixed 


itself in a corresponding position on the phial; other particles were sub- | 


jected to the same influence, and thus, at Jength, the entire apparition of 
a plant was geaerated. 

faving achieved this, it was easy enough to apply the rationale of this 
experiment to the elucidation of the pupuiar belief in ghosts. No sooner 
was a body committed to the earth than the saline particles of which it 


was coinposed were exhaled by putrefaction: the particles, asin the | 


case of the ruse, resumed the relative situations which they held in 
the living body, and thus was manufactured “a horrid apparition, 
tali and ghastly,” calculated to frighten and appal every ome but a 
Palingenesist ! . 


An accident revealed to the Alchemists this extraordinary discovery. 


Three of them, with the view of searching for the Philosopher's Stone, 
had obtained some mould fromthe church of St. Innocent, at Paris 
While they were carefully distilling the precious dust, they suddenly 
perceived in their retorts the miniature forms of men, which caused 
them immediately to desist from their labours, 
derful soon reached the knowledge of the Institute of Paris, which, un- 
der the patronage of Louis XIV., took up the matter with much serious. 
ness; and the result of its learned labours was duly recorded for the be- 
nefit of mankind, and is to be found properly authenticated in the 
Miscellania Curivsa. 
morsels :— 

**A malefactor was executed, and his body obtained by a physician 
for dissection. After disposing of the other parts of the body, he order- 
ed his assistant to pulverize part of the cranium, which was a remedy at 
that time used in medicine. The powder was left in a paperon a table in 
the museum, where the assistant slept. About midnight he was awaken- 
ed by a noise in the yoom, whicu obliged him to rise immediately. 
The noise continued about the table, without any visible agent; and at 
length he traced it to the powder, inthe midst of which he now beheld, 
to his unspeakable dismay, a small head with open eyes staring at him: 

resently two branches appeared, which assumed the forms of arms and 
nands; then the ribs became visible, which were soun clothed with mus- 
cles and integuwents: next the lower extremities sprouted out, and 
when they appeared perfect, the puppet—for he was nothing more— 
reared himself on his feet: instantly his clothes came upon bim (!) and 
he appeared in the very cloak he wore at hisexecution! The affrighted 
spectator, who stood hitherto mumbling bis prayers with unceasing assi- 
duity, now thought of making bis escape from the resuscitated ruffian: 
but this was impossible, forthe apparition planted himself in his way, 
and, after divers fierce !ooks and threatening gestures, opened the door 
and went out. No doubt the powder was missing the next day.” 

But these are among the most intricate and sublime solutions. If we 
come to consider the subject of apparitions, we shall find, with the aid 
of a little physical and metaphysical knowledge, that we shall be able to 
exorcise lay, and drive away more spectres and hobgoblins than any 
magician or enchanter of ancient or moderr times; from Zoroaster, 
Maugis, and Merlin, down to Michael Scot—ever did, or ever could 
vanquish. But now— 


“ A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into our memory, 
OF calling shapes, and beck'ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongnes that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses— 
These thoughts may startle well, but not astound.” 


“I freely offer,” says the jocose Dr. Ferriar, “ to the mannfacturers of 
ghosts, the privilege of raising them in as great numbers, and in as hor- 
rible a guise as they may think fit, without offending agaist true philo- 
sophy, and even without violating probability, he highest flights of 
imagination may now be indulged on this subject, although no loop-hole 
should be left for mortifying explanations, and for those modifications of 
terror which completely baulk the reader's curiosity, and disgust bim 
with a ‘second reading.’ Another great convenience will be found in 
my system, apparitions may be evuked in open day, at noon, if the case 
should be urgent, in the midst of a field, on the surface of water, or in 
the glare of a patent lamp, quite as easily as in the ‘ darkness of chavs 
and old night.’ Nay.a person rightly prepared, may see ghosts while 
seated cumlortably by bis library fire, in as much perfection as amidst 
broken tombs, nodding ruins, and awe inspiring ivy.” 

In & work on the duties of a Justice of the Peace, published, and, we 
believe, edited by Nelson, we have a proof of the existence of witches 
and witchcraft, which the learned Theban of an editor seems to have 
considered impenetrable. “ [t appears,”” quoth he, “that there must 
formerly bave been such a crime as witchcraft, because (oh! this brave 
logician!) divers statues have been made against it.’’ Were we to adopt 
a similar style of argument, we might readily enough prove the existence 
of demoniacal agency in former times, by citing sundry medical cases; 
in which, by the way, the old German physicians most copiously abound- 
ed; where we should see that medicines had been administered for the 
purpose of expelling the devil from the body, just as we should now pro- 
ceed to expel the evils of a good feed, undigested turtle, viscid bile, or 
any other abominable obstruction. 

But to be serious: That people of excellent credibility and unimpeach- 
able integrity have seen ghosts or spectres, or whatever they may be 
termed, is a fact which no one can dispute. The forms of dead and ab- 
sent persons have been seen, and their voices heard by individuals, 
whose veracity we have no reason and no right to question. The appa- 
tition of the Genius to Brutus, and of the Fury to Dion, are no fables. 
Both saw them, spoke to them, heard them speak, and were convinced 
But we need not ransack ancient history for examples of this illusion. 
In a very interesting narrative, written by Nicolai, the celebrated printer 
of Berlin, we have a remarkable instance of spectre-seeing, although he 
was perfectly aware at the time of the delusion. 

“I have myself.” he says, “ experienced a case of this nature, which to 
me appears highly remarkable, both physiologically and medically. I 
saw, inastate of mind completely sound, and after the first terror was 
over, with perfect calmness, for nearly two menths, almost continually 
and involuntarily, a vast number of human and other forms; I even 
heard their voices, though I knew al! this to be merely the effect of a 
high degree of nervous irritability, and of a disordered state of the cir- 
culation of my blood.” 

“It being a matter of some importance that the strictest attention 
should be paid to an incident of this nature, and that it should be related 
witb the most conscientious fidelity, [ shall not omit any thing, of which 
Iretain aclear recollection. During the last ten months of the year 
1790, [had experienced several melancholy incidents which deeply af- 
fected me. September was asad and sorrowful month to me for I suf- 
fered an almost uninterrupted series of misfortunes, that afflicted me 
with the most poignant grief. In the January and February following, I 
had the additional misfortune to experienc e several unpleasant circum- 
stances, which ended on the 24th of Febroary io a most violent alter- 
cation. My wife anda friend came into my room in the morning to 
console me. but [ was too much agitated bya series of incidents, which 
had most powerfully affected my moral feeling, to he capable of attend. 
ing tothem. Suddenly, I perceived, at about the distance of ten steps 
from me, a form, resembling that of a deceased person; and, pointing 
at it, [asked my wife if she did not see it? My wife, who, of course, 
saw nothing of the kind, felt very much alarmed, and sent immediately 
for a physician; who came and ascribed the apparition, which lasted 
about eight minutes, to violent mental emotion; and hoped, as Iwas 
then mure composed, there would be no return. But this dreadful agi- 


An occurrence 80 Won. | 


We must find room for one of these precious | 


| 
| 
| 


| the latter were comparatively small. 


“ After the first day the form of the deceased person vo more appear 
ed, but in its place, there appeared many other phantasms, sometimes 
representing acquaintances, but more commonly strangers. ‘Those whom 
I knew were composed of living and dead persons, but the number of 
I remarked that the persons with 
whom I daily conversed did not appear as phaatasms, these representing 
persons who lived at some distance from me. I attempted to produce 
at pleasure the appearance ot persons whom I knew 
flecting on their features, forms, dress, Xe. 


by intensely re- | 
But, distinctly as 1 called | 


to my imagination the respective resemblances of three of these indi | 


viduals, [| could not succeed in making them appear to me as plhan- 
tasms, although I bad before involuntarily seven them in that manner, and 
perceived them some time after, when [least thought of them. The 
phantoms apppeared to me contrary to my inclination, as if they 
were presented to me from without like the phenomena of external 
nature, although in reality, they existed only in my own mind. I 
could readily distinguish between phantoms and real, tangilie objects; 
and the calmness with which | examined them, enabled me to avoid 
the commission of the slightest mistake. 


the same thing and the entrance of a real person 
“The phantoms appeargd equally clear and distinct at all times and 


under all circumstances, both when I was alone and when I was in| 


company ; «s well in the day as at night; in my own bouse as well as 
abroad ; they were, however, less frequent when I was in the house of 
a friend, and seldom appeared to me in the street. When L closed my 
eyes they would sometimes totally disappear, although | occasionally be 
held them when I shut my eyes: yet when they disappeared on such ve- 
easions, they were geuerally visible again when Lopened my eyes. 1 
usually saw human forms of both sexes; but they generally appeared 
not to take the slightest notice of each other, moving as in a market 
place, where all are eager to press through the crowd; # times, however 
they seemed to be transacting business with each other. 
several times, people on horseback, dogs, and birds. 
toms appeared to me in their natural size, and as distinct and periect as 
if alive, exhibiting different shades of carnation in the uncovered parts; 
as well as diferent colours and fashions in their dresses, though the co- 
lours seemed somewhat paler than in real nature. None of the figures 
appeared particularly terrible, grotesque, or disgusting; most of them 
being of an indifferent shape, and some having even a pleasing aspect.” 

It is very evident that this extraordinary delusion was dependent alto 
gether upon indigestion, occurring in a frame irritated, unstrung, and 
rendered morbidly sensitive by a distressing degree of nervous irritadi- 
lity. Itwas a curious fact that these phantoms were more particularly 
gamesome and intrusive at the time that the food remained in the sto- 
mach undigested, and unacted upon by the peculiar functions of that or- 
gan; as soon as the digestion commenced they began to disappear, and 
when the function was completed, they had totally vanished, 
fortunate cireumstance for Nieolai that he was a men of strong nerves 


| resolute opposer of witchcraft and demonology, bas well remarked, 


| superstitions, fastings, labours, and such like. 
| of torments, and (as some saie,) foresight of things to come.” 


[knew exactly the difference | Sight” is produced. 
between the opening of the door and the entrance of a phantom, and | vary quality; and many proofs of its effeet have been adduced. The 


Lalso saw | 
All these phan- | 


It was a, ladies had died of an apoplectic fit, about the time when the vision 


and of enlarged information; bad be not been so, he must have been 


| appeared.” 


nervous of circulating system. Of such affections Regineld Scot, the 


that— 

* Though they appear in the mind of man, yet they are in the bodie, 
and proces d from this bumour, which isthe very dregs of blood, nourish- 
ing and feeding these places; from whence proceed fears. cogitations, 
‘This maketh sufferance 


It would really be a most interesting pursuit to follow up this subject; 
and to show how that peculiar temperament, which constitetes the igh- 
est grade of sensibility and genius, contributes to render its possessors 80 
susceptible of these curious | ppressions. It was this temperament, ex- 
cited by an accidental circumsiance, that produced the well-known 
vision of Dr. Doone; who, while he was residing at Paris, saw the G- 
gure of bis wife, thea in London, passthrough the room, with ber bair 
| dishevelled, and carrying a dead childinherarms. The poem which he 

wrote, previously to their separation, will afford a sufficient clue for the 
appearance of such a vision 
It is under crcumsiances similar to these that the “ Scottish Second 
Mach has been written about this very extraordi- 
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following instances, related by Dr. Ferriar, in bis interesting lithe work 
| on Apparitions, are so well authenticated, and so striking, that we shall 
| narrate them in his own words :— 
* A gentleman connected with my family, an officer in the army, and 
certainly addicted to no superstition, was quartered early in life in the 
| middle of the last century, near the castle of e gentleman in the north of 
Scotland, who was supposed to possess the second sight. Strange ru- 
monrs were afloat respecting the old chieftain, He had spoken to an 
| apparition which ran along the battiements of the house, and had never 
| been cheerful alterwards. His prophetic vision excited surprise, even 
| in that region of credulity; and his retired habits favoured the popular 
opinion. My friend assured me, that one day, while he was reading a 
play to the ladies of the family, the Chief, who had been walking across 
| the room, stopped suddenly, and assumed the look of a seer. He ran 
the bell, and ordered (he groom to saddle a horse; to proceed immedi- 
ately toa seat in the neighbouroood, and to inquire after the health of 
| Lady If the account was favourable, he then directed him to call 
, at another castle, and to ask after another lady whom he named 
“The reader immediately closed his book, aod declared that be 
| would not proceed till these abrupt orders were explained, as he was 
confident that they were produced by the second sight. The Chief was 
very uowilling to explain himself, but at length he owned that the door 
had opened, and thata little women without a bead had entered the 
room; that the apparition indicated the sadden death of some person of 
| his acquaintance; and the only two persons who resembled the figure, 
were those ladies after whose health he had seut to inquire. A few 
| hours afterwards the servant returned, with an account that one of the 





| 


* Atanother time the Chief was confined to his bed by indisposition, 








| 





irrecoverably maddened by these spectral visitants. 
on such cases are admirable :-— 


“ Those who pretend to have seen and heard ghosts, obstinately main- pes 
tain, that they perceived these apparitions by the usual agency of their | claimed, * My beat is lost!" The Colonel replied, “ How do you know 


senses. In order to defeat that belief, we generally desire them to con- 
sider how many people have been imposed upon by artiul novices. We 
advise them to lay holdof the supposed spectres, assuring them that they 
are generally found to be of a very corporeal nature. But those who 
have a predilection forthe miraculous, pay no attention to these objec- 
tions; insisting that the preductions of their morbid imaginations are 
real beings. We cannot, therefore, collect too many of such well sub 
stantiated facts, as show how easily our imagination imposes on us erro- 
neous notions, and deludes aot only delirious persons, but even those 
who are in full possession of their faculties, by causing them to see phan- 
toms, which can scarcely be distinguished from real appearances.” 
Then follows the narration we have quoted, with these sensible obser- 
vations: ‘(I cannot assign any other cause fur these illusions, than a con- 
tinued rumination on the vexations I had suffered, which, I could not 
forget, and the consequence of which I meditated to counteract 
These meditations always occupied my mind three bours after dinner, 


just when my digestion commenced. . . . . All that I could infer was, that 


while my nervous system was in such an irregular and irritable state, the 
phantasms would appear to me as if I actually saw and heard them; that 
these illusions were not modified by any known laws of reason, imagina 
tion, or the common association of ideas, and that, probably, other peo- 
ple, who may have seen similar apparitions, were exactly in the same 
predicament.” 

The patient was right with regard to the cause of these capricious vi 
sitors; for as his nervous irritability subsided, their visits became less fre 
quent, until they were wholly discontinued; not, perhaps, without some 
degree of regret on the part of the recovering hypochondriac, for he 
tells us, “ At different times there appeared to me both dear and sensible 
friends of both sexes, whose addresses tended to appease my grief. 
These consolatory speeches were in general addressed to me when I 
was alone, and most needed them; sometimes I was accosted by these 
consoling friends while in company, and frequently while real persons 
were speaking tome. These addresses consisted sometimes of abrupt 
but impressive phrases, and at others they were regularly and eloquent- 
ly connected.” We can readily believe that these addresses were, in- 
deed, ‘‘consolatory.’’ Let us picture to ourselves a man of a quick, irri- 
table, sensitive disposition—a true specimen of the genus trritabile, 
plunged in grief and anger at the base ill-usage and ingratitude, real or 
imaginary, of an unfeeling world; let as imagine such a person shutting 
himself in bis own chamber, disgusted, and sorrowful, smarting more 
over under the sharp sting of his assumed wrongs, calling to his aid, with 
the air and solemnity of an enchanter, his attendant genii, and receiving 


from them that sympathy and consolation which every one else with- | 


holds. Such was Nicolai’s case, who, conscious though he was of the 
delusion and its cause, must, nevertheless, have yielded somewhat to 
the strange and vivid impression of the moment. 

But a moreipalpable physical cause has produced an effect equally ex- 
traordinary. Persons subject to gout have experienced these strange 
hallucinations, particularly in that form of the disease which the learned 
called recedent. Although generally a disease of the joints of the ex 
tremities, gout has occasionally attacked the stomach, and the brain ; 
and in the latter case violent pains have been produced, which have been 
followed by the most vivid and painful ideas. To these symptoms spec 
tral illusions have sometimes supervened, as in the following case, re 
corded by Dr. Alderson:— 

“I was called to visit Mrs. B., a fine old lady, about eighty years of 
age, whom I have frequently visited in fits of the gout. Ata period 
when, from her general feelings, she rather expected the gout, she was 
seized with an unusual deafness, and great distention in the organs of 
digestion. From this (ime she was visited by several of ber friends, 
whom she had not invited, and whem she at first so far considered as ac- 
tually present, that she told them she was very sorry she could not bear 
them speak, nor keep up conversation with them ; she would, therefore, 
order the card-table, and rang the bell for that purpose. Upon the en- 
trance of the servant, the whole party disappeared; she could not help 
expressing her surprise to ber maid that they should all go away so 
abruptly, but she could scarcely believe her when shetold her there had 
been nobody inthe room She was so ashamed, that she suffered for 
many days and nights together, the intrusion of a variety of phantoms, 
and had some of her finest feelings wrought upon by the exhibition of 


friends long lost, and who only came to cheat her fancy, and revive sen- | 


sations that time had almost obliterated. She determined, however, tor 
along time not to complain, and contented herself with merely ringing 
her bell, finding that she could always get rid of the phantoms by the en 
trance of her maid, whenever they became distressing. 11 was not till 


some time after that she could bring herself to relate her distresses to | 


me. She wos all this time concerned of ber own rationality, and so 
were those friends who really visited her; for they never could find any 
one circumstance in her condact and convers:tion to lead them to sus 
pect her in the smallest degree deranged, though vowell. This com 


His own remarks , and my friend was reading to him, ona stormy winter uight, while the 


| third, drowned, all dripping wet, and laying him down close beside your 


| ishing boat belonging to the castie was atsea. The old gentleman re- 


itedly expressed much anxiety respecting his people, and at last ex- 
it, sir?” He answered, “I see twoof the boatmen bringing in the 
chair.”” The chair was shifted with great precipitation, In the course 
of the night the fishermen returned with the corpse of one of the 
boatmen.” 

These death tokens are very curious, but they may be physically ac- 
counted for by the great and intense anxiety of the seers, directed in 
most instances towards the objects whose dissolution is portended. But, 
connected with this subject “there are more things io heaves and earth, 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

In a wild and retired district in North Wales, that namely which ex- 
tends from Dolgelly westward to Barmouth and Towyn, where there is 
certainly os much superstition as in any other district of the same extent, 
and where there are many individuals who lay claim to the title and ca- 
pabilities of seers, the following oceurrence took place, to the great asto- 
nishment of the mountaineers. We can vouch for the truth of the state- 
ment, as many members of our own teula, or clan, were witnesses of the 
fact. Onadark evening, afew winters ago, some persons with whom 
we are well —— were returning to Bermouth on the south or op- 
posite side of the river. As they approached the ferry-bouse at Pen- 
thryn, which is directly opposite Barmouth, they observed @ light near 
the house, which they conjectured to be produced by a bonfire, and 
greatly puzzled oy | were to discover the reason why it should have 
been lighted. As they came nearer, however, it vanished, and when 
they inquired at the house respecting it, they were surprised to learn that 
not only bad the people there displayed no light, but they bad not even 
seen one; nor could they perceive any signs of it on the sands. On 
reaching Barmouth, the circumstance was mentioned, and the tact cor- 
roborated by some of the people there, who bad also plainly and dis- 
tinctly seen the light. It was settled, therefore, by some of the old fisber- 
men, that this was a “ death-token,” and, sure enough, the man who 
kept the ferry at that time, was drowned at bigh water afew nighis af- 
terwards, on the very spot where the light was seen. He was landing 
from the boat, when he fell into the water, and so perished 

The same winter the Barmouth people, as well as the inhabitants of 
the opposite banks, were struck by the appearance of a number of small 
lights, which were seen dancing in the air at a place called Borthwyon, 
about half a mile from the town. A great number of people come out 
to see these lights; and, after a while, they all but one disappeared, and 
this one proceeded slowly towards the water's edge, to a little bay where 
some boats were moored. The men ina sloop which was anchored 
| near the spot, saw the light advancing—they saw it also hover for a few 
seconds over one particular boat, and then totally disappear. Two or 
three days afterwards, the man to whom that particular boat Lbelooged, 
was drowned in the river, while he was sailing about Bermouth . 
bour in that very boat. We have narrated these facts just as they occur- 
red: we must leave the solution of the mystery to the ingenuity of our 
readers f 

Considering this ae a digression, we return to the spectral iMusions; 
and there can be no difficulty in attributing them to a particular physical 
condition of the brain, hich aes be termed a disease, and called Hallu- 
cinatio. "The physician well knows, thet, in certain disenses of the brain, 
such as insanity, and even simple deliriam, spectral illusions oceur, and 
continue, as in Nicolni’s case, for many days. It is true that Nicolai was 
neither mad nor delirious; but bis brain was, nevertheless, deranged, 
| and excited by his misfortunes, and thus were engendered thore visions 
| which haunted him so long. In all nervous maladies the brain must be 
| more or less affected ; and it is curious to observe what a strange confo- 

sion of ideas and perception occurs in such cases. The senses either 
lose their powers altogether, or, so distort and alter impressions, as to 
create the most extraordinary perplexity. Persons have imagined them- 
| selves converted into stones and statues—into glass or china ornaments, 
and have been afraid of moving, lest they should be dashed to pieces by 
an unlucky fall, or an unfortunate collision, Some patients have con- 
ceived themselves so hugely enlarged in bulk, as to be unable to enter a 
room, or # carriage, ora gate; while others, carrying ebout with them 
| an immense “ mountain of flesh,” have fancied themselves as lean as 
the “living skeleton.” But all these illusions, as well as others too nu- 
merous to mention, arise, of course, from physical causes, aod may be 
traced to some derangement of the brain, changing, disordering, and re- 
versing the action of the external senses. 
| In addition to this explanation of the eppearance of apparitions, it has 
| frequently occurred that the mind has magnified or distorted harmless 
land even inanimate objects, into the most horrible spectres Fear and 
| terror are wonderfully creative, and the scathed and withered branches 
of an old tree have caused more alarm and consternation than a band of 
| robbers ora legic n of wartike plunderers 
| carries with it its own detection ; 






































































This species of spectres 
bat, with regard to the more aletrose 

illusions, their origin may be always drecovered by @ calm, candid, and 
| careful examination. We might have extended our illustrations to a 
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ter length, bat our limits forbid us to indulge in the exposition; and | Armed Force im the United Kingdom.— Return, showing in one Tabic 
we bave already said sufficient, perhays, to induce the reflecting reader the Numbers of the following Deseriptives of Armed i. in the Uni-| 
to “ponder upon our words and be wise. jted Kingdom on Ist January 1632, viz.:—The Regular Army of all} 
Ranks; the Regiments of Artillery of all Ranks; Marines on shore of | 

SuMmtitary. 





all Ranks: Militia Staff of all Ranks; Volunteers of Great Britain of all | 


ona Yeomanry of [reland of all Ranks; Police of Ireland of all! 
anks. 








A Revolution Ancedote.—Gilbert Elliot of Craigend, and afterwards of | Numbers. ' 
Minto and Headshaw, ancestor of the ennobled family of Minto, was a! The Regular Army of all Ranks , 51,571 
“ writer” in Edinburgh towards the end of the seventeenth century. In The Regiments of Artillery of all Ranks 4,589 
that capacity he was of such service to the Rev, William Veitch, « perse- Marines on shore of all Ranks ‘ - 4,324 
cuted Presbyterian clergyman, as to save his life. The eclat which he Militia Staff of all Ranks , ‘ 2,697 
acquired by this event brought him into favour and practice. He after: Volunteers of Great Britain of all Ranks 20,399 
wards became an advocate, and subsequent to the revolution, was raised | Yeomanry of Ireland of all Ranks . 31,422 
to the bench under the designation of Lord Minto. When Loid Minto) Police of Ireland of all Ranks : 7,367 
visited Dumfries, of which Mr. Veiteh was winister after the revolytion, | Viz. Constabulary Police 6.623 
he always spent some time with his old friend ; and their conversation | Peace Preservation Police 744 
often turned on the perils of their former life. On these occasions his | 
Lordship was accustomed facetiously to say, “ Ah! Willie, Willie, bad | 7 367 
it no been for me, the p Total ‘ 122,369 


had been pyking your pow on the Nether- 
feitch replied, “Ah! Gibbie, Gibbie, had it no 


Bow eed " 
been for me, ye would bae wee” yer writing papers fara plack the page.” | qwrypipehall Treasury Chambers, April 12, 1832. 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journat. Of the fifty two Peerages conferred by James the First, 14 only re- 
M. Van de Weyer, the Belgi#s, Plenipotentiary, measures about five | main, and two are merged in other families—Montgomery in Pembroke, 
feet. Count Orlotf méasures somewhere about six feet nine inches. At) and Berwshire in Suffolk. Those which remain are Lords Salisbury, 
the last Copference but one, words ran rather high. The Pienipo-| Petre, Stamford, Arundel, Darnley, Dormer, Chesterfield, Teynham, 
tentiaries of the Northern Powers demanded a postponement ot the | Northampton, Denbigh, Brooke, Winchilses, Westmorland, and the 
fatification to a distant period. M. Van de Weyer refused: the Plenipo- | Dukes of Marlborough, Devonshire, and Manchester. 
tentiaries entreated, and with flattering and soothing words. endeavoured | ° 
to win him over; bul the little gentleman remained firm. At length 
Count Orloff, wening his back on M. de Weyer, addressed bimsell to 
Baron Bulow, and endeavoured to persuade the Prussian Minister to 
persist in his demands, and to pay no attention to tle denial of any par- 
ty. The Belgian Pienipotentiary hecame Irritated; and he endeavoured ve 
to obtain abearing by pulling the skirts of the Count’'s coat; it had no | 
effect—the sound of his voice reached not the ear of the Russian. 


ort 7" to which 


T. Spaive Rice. 


Parish Wt.—Parish affairs seldom possess much wit in themselves, or 
| Prove a source of itin others. Two exceptions to the rule occurred lat- 
| terly in one of the west-end parishes. A vestryman having been sum- 
moned to a vestry, “to elect churchwardens aod try the engines,” gave 
nt to to the following:— 
That both ourchiefs will make a speech 
There's no such thing as doubting; 
So engines and churchwardens too 
Will try their hand at spouting. 


At | 
length, no longer able to control bis feelings, he exclaimed—* Count 

Orloff, unless you stoop and listen to the representatives of the Belgian | ; inet ; Seattle 
nation, I shall be compelled to call for the assistance of a British naval —Still more recently a parishioner was ¢ “y d — oe aE ee Hone 
speaking trumpet, which [have no doubt will soon cause me to be heard, | the erection of a pump; the suin allotted by the paris , or sin Whe the 
and that with attention and respect.” Count Orloff became more com- | well having been expended without coming to @ spring, be gave his sub- 


plaisant, and afew days after Austria and Russia ratified.— Morning | scription enclosed in the following :— $ 
Herald. Of our churchwardens’ prudent plan 


A Genuine Member.—" Haste ye, and gie me something,” said a man wanna eee vie he rte amp wed, 
in black, as he hurriedly entered a druggist’s shop,a few days ago; “I Though they can't raise the water.—E£ast Anglian. | 
have something here,” laying his hand on the upper buttons of his vest, ' | 
that sadly troubles me ; an emetic, on emetic,” he cried out, surprised | A Lincolnshire man observed in company, that in some parts of the | 
that the druggist was notin as great haste as himself. The druggist fear- | county of Lincoln the soil was so prolific, that it you turned a horse into | 
ing he had by some mistake taken arsenic, administered the desired eme-| a new-mown field at night, the grass would be grown up to his fetlock | 
tic, which soon produced its usual effects. The man in black then felt | joints next morning! ‘“ Pshaw!’’ says a Yorkshireman, “ if you turn a 
more at ease to answer the druggist’s questions, ‘ Have ye taken arse- | horse into a new mown field at night, in our country, you can't find him } 
nic? said the draggist. ‘No,’ saidthe man in black, “bat was at a) next morning !’— The Original. | 


thinking the service was wine, | drank my glass, off but have | . 
funeral, and th B } AL 10 a! Atthe Mansion House, Peter Whackerell, a gaunt, cadaverous--com 
since found it was rum, aod as lam a member of the Temperance So 


ciety, my conscience could not feel at ease till L had got the ruinous | ete grave Geser. S “ ere - il os ee ee | 
ff ejected.’’— Edinburgh Observer. ; man Marshall, for having assau tec Wiam & anson, a atl ; 5 g- | 
nae.@ ged chimney sweeper.— Please your Loidship’s honour,” said Hanson, | 
“TL lives in Visaweoditrect and vorks at chimbly vork, on my own 
account. The insult votI got, happened on Vensday arternoon, ven | 
this here good gemman at the bar, comes and bustis in my door, and | 
without a single vord, ketches me a vipe and knocks me clean under the | 
table. Afore [kad time tosay nothing, he fetches me first von kick, and 
then ancther, and at last stomps on me fairly.”—* And did you do no- 
thing,” inquired Sir Chapman, “ to provoke this violence ?’—* Nothing 
as | know’'d on,” answered Hanson; ‘and this arn't the first time as he 








eg — 


Gratitude—Jown Brognier, Bishop of Geneva, was a swineberd in his | 
youth, Being one day at Geneva, he went to the Tarconnerie to pur- | 
chase a pair of shoes, but found, upon examining his scrip, that he had | 
not sufficient money. The shoemaker, observing his confusion, took 
compassion upon his poverty: “ Go, friend,” said he, * you shall pay 
me when you become a Cardinal." Not long after, a Cardinal, taking 
a liking to Brognier, carried him to Avignon, and made hima learned 
man. He came at last to be in reality a Cardinal, when he made the 


healing measure for tranquillising the public mind in the metropolis, and 
for allaying the agitated and excited beelings of discontent, bursting out 
in irritating and almost tumultuous proceedings, in various qutact the 
country. 

son al from the West-end, who are in confidential intercourse with 
the principal leaders of both parties, came into the City about one and 
two o'clock, and, from their reports of the proceedings relative to the 
formation of a new Government, the belief became general that no ru 
ture would take place in the public policy. The effeet of this revived 
confidence upon the more opulent and influential members of the Stock 
Exchange was very remarkable; it was sufficient not only to counteract 
the effect of the drain tor gold at the Bank, which bad begun to make a 
serious impression in the City, but toexcite a sanguine expectation of im- 
provement in the market. In this state of things it became known that 
the Bank Directors had adopted the strong resolution of upholding pub- 


lic confidence, and dissipating alarm, by offering to lend mony on Ex- 
chequer Bills, East India Bonds, &c. 


CHOLERA, 

Edinburgh, May 12-—New cases 6, died 2, recovered 2. 

May 13.—New cases 4, died 3, recovered 3, remaining 24. Total cases 
392; deaths 227; recoveries 141. 

The cases on Saturday were in Baron Grant's Close, Calton Hill 
Stairs, Castle Bank, Gilmore’s Close, Middleby st: and Bell's Wynd. 

The cases yesterday were in Canongate, West Richmond st. Coull’s 
Close and West Port, 

Board of Health for the City of Dublin. 
Lower Castle Yard, 13th May, 1832 

General Daily Report of Cholera.—The Board of Health for the City of 
Dublin congratulate their fellow-citizenson a great diminution of new 
vases of cholerain Dublin this day, as well as the continued increase of 
recoveries. 


The new casesreportedare - - - WW 
The deaths - - - ° : ° 9 
Recoveries - ° ‘ ‘ 58 


Within the last seven days, 254 bave been discharged cured, from the 
large hospital alone, each patient provided with comfortable cluthing, 
and soup tickets for a fortnight. 


CIVIL WAR IN THE MOREA. 


A letter dated Toulon May 7, gives the following intelligence :-— 
“The corvette La Dilligente, Halle, commander, arrived in our roads 


| yesterday evening, after a severe voyage from Navarino, from which 


she sailed on the 19th April. In consequence of the pressing orders to 
depart given by Admiral Hugon, who commands our naval force in the 
Levant, this vessel was not able to carry many passengers. Events.of 
the most important character are said to have given rise to her precipi 
tate departure. 

“It results from the reports made by Halle, the commander, and the 
officers on board, that the Greek Constitutionalists, after several combats 


| with the troops Colocotroni, had obliged Capo d'Istrias and bis partisans 


to save themselves on board the Russian vessel Azoff. 

“In this state of three Admirals commanding in the station, French, 
English, and Russian, not wishing to favour openly either of the two 
parties, without ulterior instructions from their respective Governments, 
agreed with one accord to take possession of the fortresses, as well as the 
citadel of Napoli, which had been rendered impregnable by art and na- 
ture. The Iphigenie frigate accordingly landed a chosen portion of ite 
crew for that purpose. 

“ Colocotroni, who has taken the field to support the re-establishment 
of Capo d'Istrias on the throne of Greece, seized upon Argos, upon the 
plains before which he has drawn up a force of from 3000 to 4000 men, 
and thus cut off all communication by land with Napoli. 

A considerable part of the Russian forces is stationed at Argos, who 

1ave shown a great inclination, and even made some efforts, to come to 








kind-hearted shoemaker his house-steward.— Olin. 

The Hon. Mr. Spencer, brother to Lord Althorpe, who lately con: | 
formed to the Roman Catholic religion, has been very ill at Rome, from 
the rupture of a blood-vessel, owing to debility produced by his great 
exertions in bis new calling, and the fasting enjoined by his church 

Most of thuse who have wandered as for as the«genial south are 
aware, that Catalani has established a school for 20 indigent young vo- 
calists, on her estate near Florence. She has recently launchedeone of | 
them upon the precarious stage of histriouic life, where she will make 
her appearance under the name of Maselli Catalani. The Parisian 
Opera will be the scene of her debut. It is one of the obligations imposed 
upon the scholars thus brought up by Catalani, to affia the name of their 


| has given me a bitof a hiding, but I forgived bim afore, at the instigation 


| Hobler.—Hanson: Vy, you see. his vife hacts as my housekeeper.— | 





benefactress to their patronymie. 
Mr. James Smith, on hearing that a case of cholera morbus nad made 


| the assistance of Colocotroni, in orderto come to render his party more 
| predominant, and to discourage the Greek Constitutionalists ; but, being 
closely watched by the two other powers, the Russian commander has not 
yet ventured to declare himself, through fear of provoking a more ef- 
fective interference from the French and English forces, which appear 
| to be on terms of the best understanding with each other. Some fear, 
| however, is entertained that so many attempts may afterall succeed; and 

it is thought in the Levant that it would be slvieabte to increase the French 
and English forces in these seas. There are those who still think that 
the Diligente corvette was sent to France only forthe purpose of report- 


of his vife.’—‘* What had his wife to do with the matter?” asked Mr. 
“Yes, please your Vertship.” roared the grave-digger, “that ’ere ugly 
warmint has seduced eway the affections of my vile, and perwailed on 
her to abscond.”"—* Is that true?” said Mr. Hobler.—“ No,” answered 
the sweep; “its werry false. Its true as she stops with me, but I gies 
her 2s.a veek and her wittles.”.—‘I cotch’d 'em in the fact your Vor- 
ship,” said the unlucky grave-digger.—‘“ Oh you story,’ said the fair ob- 
ject of the chimney-sweeper’s affections, coming forward; in addition | ; —s , vue . 
to a most awful squint, she sported arich Kerry brogue. “Iwas obli- | ‘98 the real state of things in the Levant, and to solicit further reinforce- 
gated to lave him, plase your Wertship, for he bate the life out of me; ments to our small land-army. As to the squadron, it is too small in 
and he’s got another wife, bad luck to him.”—** What is the nature of number to be capable of watching all points, orto make head against 
your duties in Mr. Hanson's establishment?” said Mr. Hobler to the | the very considerable force which Russia can at a moment's warning 
woman.—Mrs. Whackerell: Isees the boys get their wittles, and that | bring into the Levant. 


its appearance in the King's Bench, expressed himself highly delighted | 


, they don't steal the sut clothes and sacks; aud [ keeps every thing clane | 
that the disease had been arrested at last. | 


| ere gee 


a on 








Red Rones from Cholera.—M. Begin was congratulating one of the at- 
tendants at av hospital on the quantity of teeth he would be able to col- 
lect in consequence of the epidemic. 


was the reply, “in consequence of their red colour.” M. Begin ascer- 


“They are good for nothing,” | 


and comfortable about Mr. Hanson.—* I've got summet further to say,” | 
said Mr. Hanson. “Arter he'd licked me, he takes the liberty to look | 
under my bed for his vife, but all | vonts is your Vorship to make him 
keep away, soas Tcan spead my life in peace and hanniness.”—*“ I'm 


| agreeable to do that ere,” said the grave-digger, ‘‘perwided he gives | 


tained that the case wasthe fact, and then examined the bones of a| me back my wife, vich I consider in the natur of my property.”—The | ; - , : . ~ 
corpse, of which the teeth were discoloured. He found thet every oneof | Magistrate dismissed the case, by requiring the defendant to euter into | turbances, and pillage the city. This faction, led on by Rodius and Vi- 


them presented the same curious phenomena. 
of different bones tothe Medical Academy, all of which appeared as if 
injected, and as if the persogs had died of a violent inflammation of the 
bones.— Gazette Medicale. 


Cholera Diasections.—Certain foreigners, of some eminence, have been 
g 


prosecuting their researches in North Britain and have met with a de- 
gree of success in illustrating the morbid alterations which characterise 
cholera, much beyond any thing that our own « ountrymen bave accom- 
plished. These appearances were more particularly observed in the 
semilunar ganglion of nerves, which has been supposed by many to be 
the seat of the disease. On their arrival in 
were repeated before some anatomists of the metropolis. The opera- 
tor held up the thickened and morbid ganglia, when, most unexpectedly, 


some person present, of considerable anatomical attainments, doubted | 


whether the object was really the thing sought for, and taking up the 
knife, removed two or three folds of the peritoneum and a quantity of 
alty substance, and arrived at the semi-lunar ganglion in a healthy and 
narmal condition, about three inches from the professors pathological 
monsters ! 


When Louis the 18th was once crossing a street at St. Dennis, and 
the multitude vociferating “ Vive le Roi” at his heels, an individaal, whose 
dexter bore the substantial insignia of a hog’s head, took to erying out 


“ Vive le Cochon'’’—He was instanter seized by the police; and, the | 


next morning, the minister of justice waited upon bis Majesty, to report, 
that the delinquent was about to be brought before the cour prévotale, 
under a requisition fromthe Attorney-General, charging him with having 
committed an offence against the reyal person. “ Tell me, Sir,” replied 
the monarch, “ how comes it, that you'do not instantly cashier an Attor- 
ney-General who was fool enough to conceive and lead others to con- 
ecive, that aman, ejaculating, Vive le Cochon, as | was passing by, could 
possibly have me in his eye?" 

The founder of the Speucer family, a rich Knight of Henry the 
Eighth's time, was of so conscientious a character, that in his will “he 
requires his executors to recompense every one that can lawfally prove 
that be bas hurt him in any wise, so that they make their claim within 
two years; and requires his executors to make proclamation thereof 
once a month during the first year of his decease at Warwick, South- 
ampton, Banbury, Coventry, Daventry, and Northampton.”” His will is 
dated 1522. 3 


Curious Advertisement.—In the Potiery Gazette appeared recently the 
following announcement ;—“ James Scott, whitesmith, gardener, fish- 
monger, schoolmaster, and watchman; teeth drawn occasionally ; shoe- 
maker, chapel clerk, crier of the town, running footman, groom, and 
organ blower, keeper of the Town-ball, letter carrier. brewer, winder 
of the clock, toller of the eight o'clock bell, waiter. and bill poster, fre- 
bucket maker to the Protector Fire-office, street springer, assistant to a 
Staffordshire potter, fire-lighter to the dancing master. Sheriff's officers’ 
deputy, ringer of the market bell, toll-taker to the bailiff of the hundred 
and keeper and deliverer of the fair standings, returns bis most grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the inhabitants of Stoke for the many favours 


is constant 


already received, and begs to assure them that it shall be h 
study to merit their patr nage 


N.B 


A ehild’s caui for sale 


Ile exhibited fragments | sureties for his good behavour.— Herald. 





| 
London these researches 


Anotherletter from Napoli, of the 11th of April, contains what follows ; 

“ Augustin hes been wholly discomfited, and the Senate have formal- 
ly have decreed his overthrow. A commission, eomposed of seven 
members, John Colletti, Mataxa, Colliopulo, Zaimi, Zographos, Ipsi- 
lanti and Condurio, is charged to govern Greece till the arrival of the 
Prince or Regent whom Bavaria shall send out. The partisans of the 
Russian system showed a disposition yesterday evening to raise dis- 


| kitis, has, however, been disabled from doing any sul.stantial mischief 


by the nice precautions adopted by the residents in landing the crews of 


, me } the ships. Ismades is still President of the Senate. Capo d'Istrias is 
REFORM. embarked, and Peter Mavromichalis and his brother have been released 
From the London Morning Herald of June 16. from prison.” 


Tn the House of Lords last night, after some petitions had been pre- 
sented, Earl Grey moved the adjournment of the House till Thursday 
next, that he did so in consequence of a communication he had had the 
honour to receive from his majesty, Lord Kenyon inquired what was | 
the nature of that communication? The Lord Chancellor observed | 
that, although the Noble Earl had tendered his resignation to the Crown, | 
his Lordship still stood in the situation of Minister; and that every one | 
must pretty wel! understand that the communication could have refer- | 
ence to the state of puplic affairs only, and the change in his Majesty’s | 
Ministry. He could only add that, as far as he knew, the communica- | 
tion had not yet led to any result, and that it might lead to none. The 
like expressions were used by Earl Grey. 

Their Lordships then adjourned till Thursday. | 
In the Commons almost as soon as there was a full attendance of 
members, on the presentation of a petition from Liverpool (against fur- | 
ther supplies till the Reform Bill be passed,)Mr. Hume stated that he un- 
derstood Earl Grey had been sent for by his Majesty; that Earl Grey | 
had had an audience of the King; and that, with the view of avoiding | 
any angry debate, or of throwing obstacles in the way of conciliatory 
arrangements, he proposed that the House should again abstain from all 
further proceeding with business. He had 14 petitions to present, but, 
to avoid the risk of increasing irritation, he would take on himself the 

responsibility of abstaining, for the present, from presenting them. 

Mr. Baring communicated that the efforts and arrangements for the | 
formation of anew Administration were “ at an end”— a communication 
that 4vas loudly cheered. The Chancellor+of the Exchepuer (Lord 
Althorp) said he felt it to be his duty to avail himself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity to state that Earl Grey had received a communication from his 
Majesty—that the Noble Earl had had an audience of the King—and 
that, under the peculiar circumstances, he would move that the House, 
at its rising, do adjourn to Thursday. ‘This communication was greeted 
; with great cheering; and. after a short conversation, the motion was 

agreed to, and the House forthwith adjourned, without transacting any 
other business till Thursday. 


Cuty-— Tuesday Evening.--The sole object of interest—the single ab- 
sorbing topic of conversation with all classes in the city—is the state of 
the Reform measure, and its consequences—suspended business, demand 
| for gold, &c. 
| It became known early in the day that the Duke of Wellington bad 
experienced the greatest difficulty in prevailing apon any man of weight 

and authority to unite with him in the administration. The speeches } 
| delivered in the House of Commons last night by Mr. Baring, Mr. 
Wynn, and others, who were either to form part of the Duke's Cabinet, 
or firmly bound up in interest with it, rendered it manifest that the diffi 
culties of forming a Government to carry on the business of the State 
by any ordinary means were absolutely insurmountable. This gave a 
} strong impulse to the expectations of those who desired to see Lord 
| Grey's Governmeat reinstated in power, that it might complete the | 


| 
j 





ANTED—Numbers 20, 30, 31, 34, 37, 40, of the 10th volume of the Albion, 
for which a liberal price will be paid. Apply to this office. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, E, 30, 1832 


We are in possession of 12 hours later intelligence from London, by 
the arrival of the brig Sarah, Capt. Corner, from Liverpool, whence she 
sailed on the 17th May. 

The actual re-appointment of Earl Grey and his colleagues, although 
not positively declared, was yet rendered nearly certain by the lan- 
guage of several Members of both Houses of Parliament upon the ques- 
tion of adjournment from the 15th to the 17th. A Cabinet Council 


| was held on the 15th, towards the conclusion of which Earl Grey was 


summoned to the presenc® of his Majesty, who had that morning 
granted audiences to the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst: the 
result of this interview was the motion for adjournment on the part of 
Earl Grey and Lord Althorp in their respective Houses of Parliament, 
and although the questions proposed on the subject of their re-appoint- 
ment were not exactly replied to, yet an evident impression prevailed 
that the adjournment was moved solely for the purpose of re-organizing 
the Cabinet. 

There appears to have been some little hesitation on the part of Earl 
Grey, in acknowleding the position in which he was placed, and from 
an admission of Lord Brougham the chance of failure in negotiation was 
admitted. This certainly favours the surmise that the ex-Premier was 
stipulating for an increase in the peerage, and was unwilling to commit 
himself until be wes perfectly sure of the King’s consent to his wishes. 

Considerable excitement still prevailed in England, and had likewise 
extended to Scotland, where lat ze meetings had been held to petition 
his Majesty to recal his former Ministry, and the House of Commons to 
cut off the supplies, unless the measure of Reform was accorded; those 
held at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen. and Abrouth, were especially 
remarkable for the violence of the language employed 

The Representatives of the European Sovereigns had issued two 
more protocols relative to the affairs of Belgium and Holland; one pro- 
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vides for the demolition of the fortresses of Menin, Ath, Mous, Phil. | 
lippeviile and Marienburg, by the 31st Decemiser, 1833, at the expense | 4S daily with extracts from it, to be laid before our feliow-citizens. Fi- 


We request you to keep a journal of your proceedings, end to farnish | 


on her—and yet the majesty of Austria, defenceless end trembling for 
ber very eaistence,” when France, Spain, Bavaria, Prussia, and Sardi- 


of the contracting powers; and the other expresses the resolution of the | nelly. aa oman you to the peculiar care of Providence, in this work | nia, laid claim to her fair possessions, “ was not weak, nor irresolute, nor 
Sovereigns to prevent a further appeal to arms on the part of Holland | “oo aren ae end ever remain ; — —_ despairing.” Catherine the od of Russia, is the last sovereign in this 
and Belgium pre } . ag gah 2 Y ¢ |  y ae i ber it would be difficult to say, whether the strength 
° ! . may, ot her intellect, her | . 
Cholera.—Since our last publicetion the Cholera has made fearful re- | Thomas Suffern, >} H | Verament of her unw tlety ambien, © a sempeteabte, than boreeted 
vages in Canada, but we are sincerely rejoiced in being enabled to | oo ' as ee. Thomas Dion, | = | want of the qualities that should ornament her sex. Cruel, avaricious, 
state thet i anseers. on ~ ‘chin th eter Forrester, 5 Joseph Walker, J $3 | and profligate, she disgraced ber station; and yet raised her country to 
ppears on the eve of departure. The cases w © | Te all . , ; ? 
lass four Gaye bent’ set ably Veen teietn eeathed, bit dasnstestedl ty | 0 all to whom these presents shail come, greeting. in the cause of humanity. | gigantic eminence in the scale of nations. We have extended our re- 


The undersigned, a committee appointed at a meeting of the citizens | 

Jess malignity: the spirits of the people have somewhat rallied, and a, of New York, held onthe 220d June, inst., to receive and apply such | 

general expectation prevails that the scourge is departing from amongst | culene = ee m2 an be ey for the sy a the 

= ° . > unate emigrants, recently arrived in is country, on the northern | 

on The following is the Quebec official report, continued from the | frontier of this state, who are suffering under slab or want of sub-) 
th instant: 


| Sistaece, clothing or shelter, bave appointed John B. Stevenson, M. D., 
Cases of Asiatic Cholera in the two hospitals from 8 o'clock, A.M. on 


marks {further than we intended, but it may be pardoned for the sake of 


the excellent auiboress, whose merits we are happy in confessing, and 
whose work we trust will enjoy an exteusive circulation. 


English Grammar & Chart, for parsing the English language, by 
Livingston Vandoren, \. M., Principal of the Brooklyn Collegiate Insti- 
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and Peter Forrester, M. D., Commissioners for the above purposes, to 
the 17th to 8 o'clock A.M. on the 21st inst. distribute among the unfortunate emigrants, who may have sought refuge 
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18th 160 46 57 2 23 ist 
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20th | 199 60 “4 20 40 199 
21st 199 37 46 6 32 198 


Total number of admissions, 609. Total number of deaths, 361. 


In the 24 hours preceding 9 o’clock of the morning of the 23d, the 
cases admitted only to 18; the deathsto 16, the cured 14, and the con- 


valescent patients to 35. 


on our borders, money, clothing, and medicine. and to provide shelter 
for them, and in all practical modes to alleviate their sufferings. 

And the undersigned would earnestly commend the said commis- 
sioners to the civil authorities, in all places through which they may pass, 
| and to the inhabitants of the State generally for counsel and -o-opera- 





| tion, towards carrying into full effect the humane purposes of the citizens | 


|of New York. 
| James G. King, 
D. 8. Kennedy, | 
Thomas Suffern, 


Thomas Dixon, 
New York, June 23d, 1832 Joseph Walker, } 


saywwog 





We are happy to learn that the Earl and Countess of Belmore, with 


The old Quebec Gazette gives the following account of the number | their suite, may be daily expected in this city from Jamaica, from the 


of interments since the commencement of the epidemic :— 


We have ascertained that from the commencement of the Cholera, up 
to the present period, there have been enregistered in the French Ca- 
thedral 579 deaths; at the Paris Church at St. Roch, 130; and at the 
Protestant Cathedral (of all the Protestant denominations, ) 284 ;—in all 
993 deaths from that dreadful disease! Estimating the resident popula- 
tion of Quebec at 27,000, and adding 10,000 for the passenger popula- 
tion, which would make the whole 37,000, the deaths in Quebec would 
now amount to 1 in 37,—a proportion, if our memory serves us, higher 
¢ban in any part of the countries of Europe visited by the disorder. 

The reports from Montreal are as satisfactory— 


Remaining at reportof the 16th ‘ coe one 
do do . aaa eee 
do do i Sara eee. 

Died as perreportof the 16th. . . . . .. 2. 6 « «© & 
do do a +. tee 4 4 ye oe Se ee 
do do 18th, no return, 


The following report was issued on the 20th June, (Wednesday). 
New casesreported from Monday, 2 o'clock p.m. to Tuesday 2 o’clock, 
Deaths inthe same period, . . . . . . ... « + » 19 
From Tuesday, 2 o'clock, P.M.to Wednesday, 20th, at2o’clock P.M., 
mew casesreported .. . hes. Sk Sk ke 165 
Deaths in the same period ae? 2 ee ee 83 
By order, J. GUTHRIE SCOTT, Sec’y. 
Reports from Wednesday, 30th June, 2 o'clock, to Thursday, 2st 
Se a Ore, DAO, 4 6 ce te 6 8 a tt ht ee 
Deaths—Protestant burial grounds, . . ....... «40 
do Caholics do SE a ee OR ee 
New cases of Cholera from June 21,2 P.M. to Friday, June 22,2 
a eR ee ee eee ae ee eee ‘ 
Number of burials in the Protestant burying grounds, of cholera, on 
_., REP eeaeree: At ke ee a Se eee 16 
Mae We eG, MR AMOG.n ic. 0 + 8 6 te te ees 3 
Catholic burying grounds of Cholera, . . . +... .. 2 


Pr 


a ae ee ae 

The Cholera has likewise been reported at La Prairie, St. Jobns, 
Chambiy, Longuieul, Parennes, Vercherres, Berthier, L’Assomption 
(doubtful) La Chine, Cascades, Coteau de Lac, Cornwall, Prescott, 
Brockville and Kingston, U. C. 

A letter trom Montreal, addressed to a gentleman at Keesville, and 
with which we have been favoured, states the number of cases of cholera, 
down to Wednesday, 20th instant, at 3112, and the deaths at 996. It 
adds that every physician in the city had been attacked, but that only 
one died; and that the Montreal Board of Health offered to Dr. Kane of 
Plattsburgh, $275 per week, for a few weeks which he declined.—The 
disease was rapidly abating. 

From the Plattsburgh Republican—Extra. 
June 25, 12 o’cloc« M. 

Mr. S. Andres, a highly respectable and intelligent gentleman, who | 
left Montreal on Friday evening, June 22d, states that the disease has | 
visited almost all the villages in Canada, and that the subjects of its at- 
tack are almost exclusively Canadians. In Chambly, there had been 40 
deaths, and a great many cases—number not known. The number of 
deaths in Berthier would average about 12 per day. In Sorell, 10 per 
day. In La Prairie the disease has raged with unparallelled destruction. 
taking off about 30 per day, but was subsiding when he left. In St. Johns, 
7 deaths; L’Acaide, 2 deaths; Naperville, 2 cases. Mr. A. also states, 
that among 4 or 500 emigrants, labouring on the Chambly Canal, there 


government of which Island, bis Lordship has been recalled. It is said 
to be the intention of these distinguished characters to spend some time in 
this country. The Earl of Belmore is well known, independently 
| of his public and political character, as a munificent patron of science 
and the arts, and distinguished himself in the literary circles some years 
ago, by a tour through Greece and Syria, accompanied by his family and 
Dr. Richardson, the admirable and intrepid naturalist; her Ladyship is 
a daughter of the Earl of Carrick, and is most deservedly esteemed in 
the circles of literature and taste. 


Viscount Correy, the eldest son of 
the Earl, represents the County of Fermanagh in Parliament, and the 
second son the County of Tyrone. 





Turner's Sacred History uf the World, forming the 32d Vol. of Harper's Fa- 
mily Library. 

The high reputation enjoyed by Sharon Turner from his admirable 
work “The History of the Anglo Saxons,"’ disposed us to regard this, 
his latest production with great partiality, nor have our anticipations 
been disnppointed, in its perusal. ‘The History is written in a series of 
letters to his son, and commencing with the creation of the earth, is con- 
tinued Ly the descriptions of the Planetary System, Vegetation, Inferior 
Animals, and Man, and concludes at the period of the Deluge, when the 
last and noblest objects of creation, with the exception of a righteous 


lew, were swept from an earth they had polluted by their crimes. 
The information conveyed under these heads is as interesting as in- 
structive; each grade of being, whether animate or inanimate, is de- 
| scribed both in general and detail, and their laws of existence under va- 
ried circumstances, and the peculiarity of function by which they are 
distinguished, clearly and forcibly pointed out. The inferences de- 
duced from each fact, the comparisons established between the varied 
orders, so essentially different in themselves, and yet serving as links in 
one grand design of creation, are indicative of great judgment and eru- 
dition, and recommend the work as fully as the able disquisitions on the 
properties and superiority of Man, and the general peculiarities of the 
vast tribes of inferiors, who minister to his wants and contribute to his 
enjoyments. Our space will not permit us further to enlarge upon the 
numerous excellencies of this work, but when we say that it must prove 
alike acceptable to the Moralist, the Physiologist, or the Naturalist, we 
conceive that no higher eulogium is necessary to tempt our readers 
to its perusal. 
Celebrated Female Sovereigns. By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols. 33d & 34th 
vols. of Harper’s Family Library. 

We had scareely risen from the perusal of one admirable work, sup. 
plied by the indefatigable labourers in the cause of literature, the Messrs. 
Harpers, ere our attention was attracted to another production, the ve- 
ry title of which claims regard—*“ Celebrated Female Sovereigns” — 
what a multiplicity of images does it conjure up in the mind; the recol- 
lections of boyhood, when at the school-desk we conned the history of 
nations and sought to understand the character of their rulers, when we 
lavished our praise upon the brave and the good, and refused our youth- 
ful admiration to the oppressor and the vicious are all sammoned “on 
the page of thought,” as the memory retreshes itself by a draught from 





had been but one death, up to Friday evening. 


Cuorera at Kixaston. 

Office of the Courier, Sacket’s Harbour, June 24. 
The many current reports for a few days past having been so various | 
and contradictory, that no correct conclusion could be drawn from them | 
Mr. Fairbanks, of Watertown, volunteered to make a journey to King- | 
ston for the express purpose of ascertaining the truth in relation to the | 
existence of the Cholera at that place. He has just returned—having 
left that place on Friday night, 23d inst.—and states that he made en- 
Sean of the Board of Health, by whom he was informed that TEN | 
“CASES of decided cholera had occurred in that place, and FOUR 
DEATHS. The Town was under very great excitement, and about 
one-third or fourth part of the entire population had abandoned it and | 
gone back into the country. All communication by water with every | 
other port on the Lake and River had been cut off, and a British armed | 
vessel was anchored off the barbour, with orders to stop every craft 
whatever. 





We are happy in recording the successful efforts of the citizens of 
New York generally, and those in purticular who are natives of Great 
Britain, in the cause of benevolence towards the suffering emigrants in | 
‘Canada,—nearly $4000 have been subscribed, and placed at the discre- | 
tionary disposal of two physicians, who have taken their departure for 
the districts where Cholera prevails under the following noble and phi- 
lanthropic instructions, and with the succeeding introduction to the au- 
thorities in theirroute. It is pleasing to hear that these gentlemen have 
been received with the utmost attention and kindness in their journey. 

Letter of Instruction.—New York, 23d June, 1832. 

Gentlemen: You are hereby authorised to proceed to the northern 
frontier of this state, as commissioners iu behalf of the citizens of New 
York, to provide reliefin medicine for the sick—clothing for the naked— 
food for the hungry—and shelter forthe houseless—to al! emigrants from | 
what countr soever they may have come to our continent; and you 
are here-with furnished with $1000 in money and a letter of credit for 
$2000 more. | 

We commit to your discretion the employment of these funds, so as | 
most efficiently to carry into practice the benevolent views of your fel- 
low-citizens, who rely npon your philanthropy—of which you give a no- 
ble proof, in willingly acquiescing in our selection of you for these high 
purposes. After having alleviated to your utmost power the sufferings 
of the strangers within our borders, you cannot err in our opinion in car- 
fying your aid to such emigrants without this State, whose condition 





the benevolent intentions of our constituents 


| now assists us, and eagerly have we accepted the boon she offers. A 


| with sufficient evidence that the same qualities that have characterized 


cess of fortitade and magnanimity in the midst of misfortunes; who, ir 
the appropriate language of the historian, ‘ stood like the hind of the 
may require your services, and we according recommend them to your | forest, when the hunters are abroad, who hears on every side the fierc: 
care, well assured that if we @xceed in the letter, we do not in the spirit, | baying of the hounds, and stands gazing around with dilated eye, an: 


| bead erect, not knowing on which side the fury of the chase is to burst 


the fountain of historical trath. Mrs. Jameson is the bandmaiden who 


history of the Female Sovereigns who have rendered themselves cele- 
brated is a fertile theme of remark and investigation. There are com- 


paratively but few instances of Queenly rule, but these few present us 


the sterner sway of Kings, are existent in the female heart, when circum- 
stances demand their development. From Semiramis, with whom Mrs. 
Jameson’s history commences, to Catherine 2d of Rassia, with whom it 
concludes, through the successive reigns of numerous others, we witness 
displays of greatness and feebleness of mind, of excellence and depravity 
of purpose, that fully prove the truth of our former assertion, and the 
correctness of the old maxim in opposition to the principle that recog- 
nized the propriety of the Salique law, that a wise woman can make a 
wise Sovereign, anda good woman a good Queen.” 

Mrs. Jameson presents us with the ancient histories of Semiramis, 
the mighty Queen of Assyria, the records of whose reign are mixed 
up with too mueh exaggeration to deserve much credence ; Cleopatra, 
the celebrated Egyptian Queen; and of Zenobia, the unfortunate 
of Palmyra. The modern wearers of the diadem falling beneath her 
notice, are Joanna of Sicily, the queen of Naples, distinguished for her 
virtues and her misfortunes; Joanna the 2nd of Naples, who acquired a 
more memorable celebrity from her vices and follies; Isabella of Cas 
tile, the most beautiful instance of feminine majesty on record, and on 
whom her people bestowed the title “ Isabella of peace and goodness ;” 
Mary Queen of Scots the sad victim to ber youth, ber imprudence, and 


the times in which she lived: her successful rival, Elizabeth of England 
one of the proudest specimens of feminine greatness, and still the boast 
of the land, whose interest she guarded with the 7 of wo- 
man Christiana the fickle and perverse Queen, who laid down the scep 
tre of Sweden, to gratify a puerile phantasy. and dishonoured a private 
life by the excesses that could scarcely have been endured in royalty: 
Anne the weak queen of England, and whose career was alone remark 
able forthe talents of her ministers; Maria Theresa, the Empress of 
Germany, and Queen of Hungary, who distingnished herself by an ex 





tute. This little publication is prepared for and dedicated to the young 
ladies of the Lostitute of which the author is principal, and may be re- 
garded as a monitor in the study of Grammar. In 22 well filled and as 
well arranged pages, all the established rules in the construction of the 
English langauage may be found: the learner has before her the same re- 
sults that would follow aclose application to the apparent subtleties of 
grammar, and her duties are thus lightened of the toil that so often wee- 
ries the young student. The book way, however, be considered more 
as a goide in parsing, and in the deseription of terms, and the mode of 
examination of the different qualities of words, a good deal of ingeouitly 
isapparent We may fairly ask of beads of schools, a liberal encourage- 
ment of this production, which appears as an admirabie veacher for the 
young, aad may frequen ly be referred to with advantage by the matured 
in age and understanding. 
Hints to t'e People on the Preca tion and carly Treatment of Spasmodic 
Cholera. By C. R. Gilman, M. D. 

A small and useful pamphiet, cootsining some simple rules for diet 

and treatment under Cholers. 





NEW CANADA LAND COMPANY. 

(The following is the Prospectus of this new boon to the Canadas and 
we have great pleasure in recommending it to our colunial readers. It 

promises great advantages to the colony, as well as to those who may 
think proper to embark in the enterprize.) 
PROSPECTUS, 
Tue British American Laxp Company. 

For which Application is to be made for a Charter and Act of Parliament, li- 
miting the liability of the Shareholders to their respective Subscriptions. 
The objects of this Company are to purchase or obtain Grante and 

Possession of lands (rom his Majesty's Government, corporate bodies, 

or individuals in the Province of Lower Canada. or other provinces and 

colonies in British America, forthe purpose of opening Roads, building 

Bridges, erecting Mills, &c., preparing Lands for occupation, and dis- 

posing of such Lands, by sale, lease, or otherwise, to Emigrants and 

others—affording information and assistance, andto facilitate the location 
and settlemert of Emigrants and others disposed to purchase Lands of 

| the Company, as well as to transmit their Funds from this eountry to 
the colonies—to promote general improvements, and to follow up the 
principles and purposes of the existing Canada Company, which bave 

| proved so emimently beneficial to that Corporation, the Colony, and the 
Emigrant; bearing in mind such alterations as the localities, the popu- 
lation, laws, and the cireumstances of the respective neighbourhoods, 
may require. 

2. The Joint Stock of the Company shall consist of £500,000, to be 
raised in 100,000 shares of £50 each. 

3. No individual to be allowed to subseribe for more than 100 Shares 
nor less than five Shares. 

4. Two thousand Shares to be reserved for Subscribers in the Cana- 
das and other British Provinces in America; anda period of four months 
allowed from the Publication of this Prospectus to receive such applica- 
tions; after which, the Committee of Management, or Board of Direet- 
ors, to be at liberty to appropriate the Shares so reserved among the ap- 

| plicaots, at their discretion. The Deposits, and all future calls on such 
Shares, to-be paid to the Bankers of the Company in London. 

5. Interest at the rate of four per cent per annum, shall be paid upon 
the instalment, after the expiration of oné year from the date of the 
Charter. 

6. A Deposit of three pounds per share to be paid at such time and 
places asthe Committee of Management, or Board of Directors m 
appoint, on apportioning the Shares. No calls exceeding five pounds 
per Share shall be made at one time and al no nearer period than six 
months, without a meeting of Shareholders, especially summoned to take 
the same into consideration. 

7. The management of the Company to be entrusted to a Board of 
Direction, consisting of a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and ten Direet- 
ors, with powers and privileges usual in public Companies of a similar 
nature; and of Four Keditore. The first Board of Directors under the 
Charter, shall remain in office three years, at the end of which, four 
shall retire by ballot, and the same number annually, but shall be eligi- 
ble to be re-elected: such elections to be made by meetings of Proprie- 
tors convened for that purpose. The Board of Directors to elect their 
own Governor and Deputy-Governor. 

8. The qualification fora Director shall be twenty Shares, and of an 
Auditor, tea Shares. 

9. A Board for making purchases in the Colonies will be requisite, 
(primarily inthe Province of Lower Canada,) such Board to consist of 
the Auditors. (should they be apppointed in the Colonies,) or of Com- 
missioners of whom they may recommend the appointment, ove at Que- 
bec, and one at Montreal, with the superintendent. 

10. The appointment and dismission of all Salaried Officers of the 
Company shall be at the discretion of the Board of Directors, and no 
Salaried Officers shall bave a vote at the Board. 

11. ACharter and Act of Parliament for the Company «ander the 
name or titleof “Tue Bririse Amenican Lasp Company,” be applied 
for. This Charter to be as general in its views and provisionsas his 
Majesty's Ministers may sanction; end will specify the privileges as to 
voting, and the names ot the original Directors, as well as the General 
Rules for the management, with power to increase the Cepital of the 
Company. G. BR. ROBINSON, Chairman. 

N. B. Application for Sharesto be addressed (post paid) to the Com- 
mittee, at the Company's Office, No. 1, Freeman's Court, Corohbill, 

JOHN GALT, Hon. Beey. 
THE BRITISH AMERICAN LAND COMPANY. 
Directors d 

G. R. Rosixsos, Esq., M.P., Chairman. Wa. Inoris, Esq. 

P.M. Srewant, Esq., M.P. Jon» Kinatanp, a 

Groner Sixcrain, Eeq., M.P. Eowano Wueven Mites, Esq. 

W. Petraiz Crawronn, Esq. Jous Snurten, Esq. 

Avexasven Gitcesrin, Esq. Lewis Stains, Eaq. 

Natuasizt Gout, Esq. James Witson, Esq 


Auduors and Commissioners abroad for the Purchases. 
The Honourable Groner Morrat, Montreal. 
The Huvourable Peten M’Git, Montreal. 

Auditors in London. 


Gronok Wicors, Esq. Rosrnt Canten, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary. —Joun Gart, Esq. 
Bankers 








Sir Ricuann Cana Give, Bart. Hativax, Minis, and Company. 


Solicitors. 
Mesers. Hascam and Biscnorr. 


Standing Counsel.— Henny Briss, Esq. 

The undersigned, Proprietor of this Journal, bes been authorised by the 
Company in London to give publicity to the above document, and to 
receive and transmit applications for stock, of whieh, it will be seen, 
2000 shares have been reserved for subscribers on this side of the Atlan- 
ic. Applications received in London till the Sth of Sept., when the 
sppropriation wiil take place. JOHN 8. BARTLETT. 
Albion Office, New-York, Jane 16th, 1832. 
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TE Se ay 


Ballad, sung with unbounded applause by Miss Stevens: the poetry by Thos. H. Bayly, Esq. : 







































































SHE WEEPS WER THE TRINKETS HE GAVE HER. 


composed by Alexander Lee. New York, published by Hewitt, 137 Broadway. 
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et od; anil 
She weeps oe’r the trinkets he gave her, | 
Bright lures that made innocence waver; 




















GRANTS TO THE STERLING FAMILY. | 
Curious Original Grants to the Stirling Family, of the Canadas, Nova | 
Scotia, &e. Pp. 47, Ridgway. 

These Pamphlets relate to the extraordinary claims of the present 
Earl of Stirling to extensive territories in North America, comprising 
almost the whole of the British dominions in that quarter of the globe. 
and the greater part of the United States. 

These claims, it appears, are founded on several charters granted by | 
Kings James I. and Charles L. to Sir William Alexander, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, afterwards the Ist Earl of Stirling; which charters | 
were confirmed by an Act of the Parliament of Scotland, in June, 1635. | 

Three of these charters with translations have likewise been published 
by Ridgway, to which are prefixed some Prefatory Observations by Mr. 

. C. Banks, the well-known Author of the “ Extinct Baronetage of 
England.” Two of the charters relate to Nova Scotia, and one to Ca- 
mo the powers conferred by each are nearly equally extensive, and 
of the most unusnal description. 

The charters of James IL. 1621, and of Novodamus of Ist Charles I. 
1625, embrace Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, | 
and Cape Breton Island; the latter charter is particularly curious, and 
we add a brief outline of its most important provisions. 

After stating the causes of its being given, amongst which is “ on ac- 
count of the faithful and grateful services rendered and to be rendered | 
by our well-beloved councillor Sir William Alexander, Knt., who at 
his own expense, the first of those of our own country, undertook the 
conducting of this foreign colony.” This charter sets out in very pre- 
cise language the boundaries of the country intended to be granted, 
“which shall in all times coming enjoy the name of Nova Scotia in| 
America.” 

The grantee, his heirs and assigns, and their deputies, are appointed | 
hereditary lieutenants-general, with power to estublish such laws, 
statutes, constitutions, forms of government, &c. as to them should seem 
fit, “so as the said laws may be as agreeable as possible to the laws of 
this our kingdom of Scotland.” Power is given of making and declar- 
ing war against invaders, and persons injuring the province, and of levy- | 
ing contributions for the supply of the necessary troops, and power of | 
mint and coinage of any metal, fashion, and form. 
erected into a free lordshi 
ing Seism, is incorporated with Scotland. Powers of building cities, 
&c., of levying tolls and customs, and of building and endowing 
charches, founding universities, erecting dignitaries of the church, di 
viding the province into counties, &c. for the purposes of civil goveru- 
ment ; and of instituting “places of justice and judicature,” are given, 
with power of creating dignities and appointing officers of state. The 
grantee and his heirs are made hereditary lieutenants-general, justices- 
general, high-admirals, lords of regality and admiralty, and high-stew- 

ards. Powers of granting part or portions of the said lands and pro- 
vince to others are given, which grants the crown engages to confirm. 
Sir Menge ee i wets Premier Baronet of Nova Scotia, with 
wer to create similar baronetcies; but th : +e li. 
mited by the charter to 150. By the charter of ban? i cer fa 
by the one dated 1625, the very special privilege is given, that no ap- 
peal shall lie from the judgments given in any of the courts instituted by 
the grantee and his heirs. : 
The charter of 1624.9 embraces the Islands in the Gulf of St 

Tenm, between Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

the Islands in the river of St. Lawrence to i 

of country on both sides of the river. and of the lakes through which it 

passes to its source. The whole of this extensive country is granted to 
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The golden chains meant to enslave her | 
Are broken, she throws them aside. 
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She thinks of her home and its bowers 
Where spring strew'd the earliest flowers; 





| Too late for youth's happier hours 
She mourns in her palace of pride, 





Sir Wiliiam Alexander and his heirs, and is, it is declared, to be held by | 


REW ARD.—Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es- 


. . . . . q 
him with the same powers and privileges as are contained in the charters j 50 daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in his pos- 
of Nova Scotia. | € . 
The present Earl of Stirling took an enfeoffment under these charters | perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension of 


atthe Castle of Edinburgh in July 1831, by virtue of a precept from 
the Court of Chancery of Scotland, founded on the returns into that 


| session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro- 


the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
application to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
fork, 


Court of the services of heirship, to the original grantee, gone through | The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
by his Lordship. : 


These claims are now, we understand, before the government; and 
we hear that the colonists are extremely anxious to know how they will 


be met, as all their titles are evidently in jeopardy, 


and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dar dair, black 
beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clothes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; toox with him a Short rough sailor’s blue 
| jacket. 
| ‘The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos- 





i EMOVAL,—The subscriber having removed from the Union Coffee House 

43 William street, to the more desirable location of the Washington Coffee 
House, corner of Cedar and Nassau streets, solicits the continuance and patron 
age of his former friends and customers, who may rely upon his wonted exertions 


to give general satisfaction, 


The bar is provided with the best of wines, and liquors omnifarious, 


Tea, and Refreshments to be had at all hours. 


{May 


GENTS FOR THE ALBION.— In the United States:—J. H. Rathbone, Utica 
N. ¥.; Jos. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; John Punchard, Courier office, 
Roston, Mass.; M. Robinson, Providence, R.1.; 
Whitney, P.M., Catais, Me.; 


26. | 


son, Washington, D.C. ; 


burg, Va.; C. 


ville, N.C.; 
Thomas F. 


W. Higgs, 25 Nassau street. | — 


Hall, Norfotk, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville,Va.; W 
ley, Lovieville, Ky.; T. Watson, P.M.. Newbern, N. C.; A 
D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Williams, Savennsh, Geo.; 
Green, Milledgevilie, Geo.; 
an, Philadeiphia: Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Tean. ; Matthew Kennedy, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Charles & Paschall, 8t. Louis, Missouri. | 


= 


Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston; J.Crooks, P. M., Niagara ; 


tlabe ger, D. P. M.; i 
Smith, Hamitton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Dancan Camp- | 
J. Jackeun, Brantford ; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; James 8. Howard, | 
York, W. Hands, P. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, P.M. Port Hope; J. G. Re- 
; Thos. Parker, P. 
Wom. treland, Hallowell; David John Smith. Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth; Chas: 2. do 
Jones, Brockville; H. Jones, Prescott; A. McLeen, Cornwall; M.Connel, Bytown. 
. Lower Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Mc Vey, P.M. Isle aux Noix; : 
The Province tS | David Chisholm, P. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P. M., Grenville, Ottawa; J. Boyd, No. 49 Waill-st, Consignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 
and barony, which, for the purposes of tak- | Jeseph Tardif, Quebec—Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke. : 
Nova Scotia.—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor ; Geo. Chip- 
man, Kentville; Wm. H. Lee. Annapolis; H.G. Farish, Yarmouth; JamesS. White, 
Cumberland: Jas. Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 
Prince Edward Island.—J. & P. hacgowan, Charlottetown. 
New Brunswick.—Moses H. Pertey, Saint John, F.E. Beckwith, Fredericton; W. 
End, Miramichi, &c. &c.; Gen, Joha Belkam, Saint Andrews; Peter Stubbs, Jr., St. | 


bell, P.M.S 
P.M., 


thune, P.M. 


Stephen. 





advence 





and 


imco ; 


Cobourg; J. 


half yeerso eatered 


R. B. Pitman, Kingeion, Jamaica : 


Saint Catherines; Henry Nellis, P. M., Grimsby ; 


Coffee, 


session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
pubhe are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise: 
No. 5825, dated 9th Feb. 1832, 5001, 
8040, “ 13th “ do. 200 
8042, “ 13th * do. 200 
It is supposed Tayler sailed for the United States. 
Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 
liberally rewarded, 


| 
| 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Ships. | Masters Days oj sailing from, Days ofsailing from 
New York. Haore. 
A. Howe, New Haven, Conn.; Col No.1.Chas.Carroll W. Lee, Feb.1, Jurel ,Oct. , Mar.20,July 20,Noy.20 
Rev. John Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio: P. Thomp- | 2.Charlemagne, Robinson “40, ** 10, * 1) Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Jas. H. Brown, Richmond, Va.; Henry White, Peters. | 3, Havre, Depeyster,| ‘* 20, -* 20, ** 9) "19 "10 '* 49 
W. Wors- | 1. Erie, J.Funk, Marchi,July 1,Nov.!) *'20 *' 20 ” 90 
Campbell, Fayette- 2. Albany. Hawkins,| ‘* 10, ** 10, ** 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
3.Henrilv. J. Rockett, ** 20, ** 20, «© 20 —> “em “BB 
Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; John Me Kew- 1. France, IK. Funk, Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dee. ! "290 06 2h) 80 
2. Sully, W.W.Pell) ** 10, “ 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
| 3. Francois Ist J.B. Pell ‘+ 90, ** 20 ** QO 18 6" EGC 
Mit. | 1. Rhone. |Hathaway May 1, Sept.i,Jan. 1) *'°20 °'' 20 *' 26 
Abm. K. | 2. Formosa, |\W.B.Orne,| * 16, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
3. Manchester lweiderheldt' * 20, ** 20, ** 20 et, MS he CL 


H. Keeler, Colbourre 


Newfoundland..-A. Mac Gregor & Co., Saint John. 

Weat Indies & South America.—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Rermuda; A.Shedden | 
St. Georges, Bermuda; Elias Levi, St. Thomas; H. Andersen, Barsin St. Croix ; Wm. 
Gordon, West End, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, P.M., Antigua; Neil Me Queen, Naseau, | 
N.P.; Aue. F. Deane, Grand Kev, Turks Island; Pettinson & Webster Demarara: | 
A. Holmes, Montego Rey: F.H. Chrieteo, Havan 
na: Don Juan J. Rumero, Matanzes; Jos. Ayton, Carthagena: J. Boulton, La Guay- 
ra: Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayes. 


afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue 
‘ . - upon 
including Anticosti, | be post paid.—Publickhet by JOHN S&S. RARTLETT M.D. Proprietor, every Sa- 
's source, and fifty leagues |‘Tdey, at the Office of the ALBION, corner of Cedar-etreet and Broadway, 


and forwarded by the Eastern, Northern, and Soathero n “ Packet Line— 
| and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afternoon and evening of the day of} Line —Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Sami. Hicks & Sony—No. 4, Packet Lin 


| oublication 


CONDITIONS.-— Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollare per ennwm, peyable in | 
All persone Secoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their | 
subscriptions antil a regular notification of relinquishment is sent to the Office, 
or to either of the agents. Any person enteriog into a pew term of subscription, | 
through the! fF 


Maile on the same 


M., Belleville ; 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, imcluding 
| beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drecription. 
No. |. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
: do E. Quesnel, L’aine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall-et. 


No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livineston, No. 42 Brond-Street. Agent, J- 











NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters Daysof sailing from age toe | from 
ew York. Liverpool. 
1, May 1, Soptts Feb .16, June) 6,Oct. 16 
8, “ ® se 


| No.1 .Caledonia, Graham, Jan. 


4.Roscoe, Rogers, ee. Anes 24, ** 24, ** 24 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell, ‘* 16, “ 26, ** 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1 
2 Sheffield, Hackstaff, ‘‘ 24, ** 24, ** 24, ** »o*§ & * @ 
3. Canada, Wilson, Feb. I,June 1, Oct. 1, ** 16, ** 16, “* 16 
4. New Ship, ss 6, ** B, * GB ** 6, ** od, * BB 

1. Pacific, Crocker, | ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, April !,Aug. 1, Dee. 
2.Jehn Jay. Heldrege, ‘** 94, ** 34,°* 84) ** @ , @ © 
1. North America Macy, Mar. i,July 1,Nov.1, ‘* 1€, “% 16, “ 16 
4.Napoteo: Smith, so @,  B Ss 6G) 8? Oe, 8 Ot, * Ge 
3. Britannia, Marshall ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, May 1,Sep. idan. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harris, es Og. o¢ Oe, *¢ OFT ** G, = & 
3. New York. Hoxie Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 36 
4. Silas Richards, Holtdrege, ‘+ 8, ‘* 8, ** @, ** 24, ** 24, ** 24 
1. New Ship, | «+ 16, ** 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2. sijlwanusJenkins Allen, se 94, ** 94, ** Ba,’ * lg Ts 8 
*assages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 

All com jeations to the Editer, or bis agents must | Guimeas: including beds, bedving, wine, and stores of every description j 
mmaurens e : “ageat te Liverpool Kt and 34 Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, (earns, Crary & Co. 

day No. | and 3, (ld Live.—Ageote, F. Thompson, 97 Beekman street. No. 2 New 


! Owners, Fish Grinvell & Co. 
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